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PREFACE. 


AT a time like the present, when so many daily 


enlist themselves under the banners of infidelity—not 
from a candid view of the evidence by which religion 
is supported, but, from the bold, though unfounded 
assertions, of those whom this world hath blinded; it 
will not, I am pursuaded, be considered as an unworthy 
effort in that individual, who raises his feeble voice 
in the cause of truth, aud suggests, for the considera- 
tion of others, those arguments which have operated 
on his own mind. 

The following reflections present but a brief view 


of the question, although, I flatter myself, they wall 


direct the attention of the reader to some points in 
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the controversy which have latterly been less insisted 
upon, than others of inferior magnitude. 
The object of this Publication was not to exhibit 


that profound investigation, with all the intricate 


mazes, which the deep read Theologist might require; 


but, to present a few unadorned observations, on the 
most important of subjects, for youth, or those per- 
sons who have not opportunity or leisure, for compli- 
cated and deep researches, 

To many of my young acquaintance, I have ver- 
bally given the following reasonings with some 
advantage ; and the hope that in this printed form, 
they may operate alike favourably, in a larger circle, 
is the only motive which could have induced me to 
give the subsequent reflections to the public. 

I think it right to state, that I have availed myself, 
occasionally, of the labours of the great CUpwonrn, 
and the excellent MicnArLis; to the latter in parti- 


cular, I am indebted for the critical remarks on the 
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Hebrew language; for, on a suhject of this nature, 
to him whose heart is interested, it will appear of 
more consequence to derive strength from others, 
than, from a supercilious contempt of preceding wri- 
ters, to labour at exhibiting new armour, which has 
never been tried, and which may be found weak, 
although the partiality of the maker, might have 
deemed it impenetrable, 

The principal writers on the side of infidelity, have 
labored to monopolize to themselves all arguments 
founded upon experience; and the writers in favor 
of christianity, have too generally neglected to 
assert the undemable right which their system 
has to the superior advantage of these argu- 
ments. | 

So ſull is my persuasion of the strength of evidence 
founded on experience ; and so complete my convic- 
tion of the injustice of every attempt to wrest it 


ſrom the cause of christianity, that the chief object of 
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the following sheets, is to rescue it from the wrongs 


it has sustained, and claim for it the distinguished 


relation it bears to revelation, 
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Page 28 line 11— for are read is. 
36 line 7—for are read ie, and place a comma after ſas, 


41 line G—from bottom for F read though, and line four 
below, for then read and. 

47 line 10—for means read mean. 

54 line 3 from bottom—for but not read but cannot generate, 
and next line for divine feelings read cogent freelinge. 

89 line 13—for is read are a people. | 

112 line 2 from bottom for prope read proves. 


THOUGHTS 


ON 


REVELATION. 


T HE virulence with which Revelation has 
been oppoſed, and now is aſſailed, in this 
ſuppoſed age of reaſon, is not upon the 
whole unfavorable to the eſtabliſhment of its 
important truths; able and ſucceſsful advo- 
cates have ariſen, in vindication of the teſti- 
mony by which it is ſupported. 

From the days of Celſus, Porphyry, Spino- 
fa, Hume, Voltaire, and his vulgar and 
coarſe diſciple Thomas Paine, a ſucceſſion 
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of learned champions has entered the liſt in 
defence of the authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and it is proved in a manner ſo ſatis- 
faQory, that nothing but determined perverſe- 
neſs can doubt, that they were received by 
the perſons to whom they were addreſſed, at 
the period in which they were written, and 
conſidered by them as the ſacred depoſit of 
truth. 

It is by no means my intention on this 
occaſion, to enter into the mighty maſs of 
evidence, by which the learned have eſtab- 
liſhed the canon of ſcripture; ſuffice it to 
ſay, that we have a well atteſted ſucceſſion 
of proof. 

The Old Teſtament is ſupported by the 
hiſtory and tradition of the world, by the 
belief and ceremonies of the jews, and by 
the reference of the new to its ſeyeral parts. 
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The New Teſtament compiled by the imme- 
diate diſciples of our Lord, is acknowledged 
by a regular chain of hiſtoric evidence, by 
the general voice of writcrs in the firſt ages 
of chriſtianity, and by the concurrent teſti- 
mony of thoſe who oppoſed its doctrines ; 
all which it behoves the adverſaries of revye- 
lation to ſet aſide, before their deſultory 
ſallies of wit and ridicule, can deſerve a 
better name than ſhameleſs indelicacy. — 
Clement of Rome, Dionyſius of Corinth, Her- 
mes, Ignatius, Policarp, Papius, lreneaus, 
Pothius, Juſtin Martyr, Tatian, Jerome, Ter- 
tullian, Sc. Sc. are all of thera writers of 
the firſt ages, ſome of them were perſonally 
known to the apoſtles, and others to their 


immediate diſciples; in their undoubted 


works, reſerence is made to the principal 


parts of the new teſtament ; and though ſta- 
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tioned in parts of the world widely diſtant, 
moſt probably unacquainted with each other, 
and with the languages they ſpake; yet the 
accordance of argument, and reference to 
facts, prove them to have derived their con- 


viction from the ſame ſource. 
Such a body of evidence as is brought 


forward in ſupport of the authenticity of the 


bible, is not to be adduced in favor of any 


other writings, ancient or modern. The 


Rambler is not more fully proved to be the 
work of Johnſon, than the writings attribu- 
ted to Moſes, Iſaiah, Daniel, Matthew, Paul, 
&c. are proved to be theirs; and the appa- 
rent inconſiſtency of parts is clearly accounted 
for, and fully reconciled, by the labours of 
the learned.* 

* Perhaps a more elaborate and judicious defence of 


the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, has not ifſued 
from the pen of man, than js to be found in Cudworth's 


C33 


A multitude of great names might be 
ſelected from the eſtabliſhment, who have 
deſerved well of mankind, for their laborious 


reſearches; we mention as productions of 


inlellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe ; he there proves, that 
the apparent contradictions which at firſt view preſent 
themſelves on a peruſal of the bible, are, when properly 
underſtood, perfectly concordant to truth, and to each 
other. —He avers, that the phyſical errors which ſeem 
to exiſt in the ſcriptures, and form the broad foundation 
of the cavils of infidelity, have in reality, no exiſtence 
at all. That they ariſe from the very confined knowledge 
which we in general poſſeſs of the Hebrew language. 
He proves the Greek tranſlation, commonly called the 
Septuagint, being made after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
when the ſenſe of the hebrew words was in a great 
meaſure loſt, is extremely imperfe&. For the Greek 
language is deſtitute of words, to convey the full and 
proper meaning of the hebrew expreſlion ; and it is 
evident, that the tranſlators accommodated their inter- 
pretation, to their own corrupt and erroneous views, 
both in Theology and Philoſophy.—In the courſe of 
his learned enquiry, the Dr. proves the Hebrew to have 
been the original language, and that the Phenecian, the 
Chaldaic, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Greek, and the 
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the preſent age, Rennicot, Paley, and Mar- 
ſhe's tranſlatton of Michaelis; but as theſe 
may be ſuſpected by the philoſophers againſt 
whom we contend, of being ſwayed by in- 


tereſted motives, and their labours on that 


Latin, were derived from it; that each root is taken 
from ſome particular beaſt, bird, plant, flower, or ſome 
other ſenſible object, and employed to repreſent ſome 
very obvious idea, action, or condition, raiſed by ſuch 
ſenfible object, from whence it is carried farther to re- 
preſent ſpiritual or mental things. 

The pointings in the Hebrew language, he 1s of opi- 
nion, is of modern invention, being introduced ſome 
centuries Jater than the days of our Saviour. 

The Dr. proceeds very elaborately to prove the di- 
vine origin of the Bible, from the pofition of the Sun, 
the rotation of the planetary orbs, and various other 
phenomena of nature ;—he afhrms, that by comparing 
every true obſervation and experiment, made by the 
Royal Society, by foreign ſocieties, or by private learned 
individuals, he finds them perfectly concordant to the 
iyftem of philoſophy, revealed in the ſcriptures. This 
is certainly one of the firſt of human nen in 
favour of their divine origin. 
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account ſtigmatized as mere profeſſional par- 
tiality, we add to the illuſtrious catalogue, 
Lardner, Leland, Lock, Newton, Littleton, 
and Meſt, whoſe works do their piety and 
their ability, the higheſt honor ; will amply 
repay an attentive peruſal, and are freed 
from the ſuſpicion of a biaſſed underſtanding. 

Againſt the deliberate and ſtable conviction 
of men, conſpicuous for their learning, and 
equally eminent for virtue and piety, what 
have the ſelf-created philoſophers of the pre- 
ſent day to oppoſe ? they bring forward the 
crude productions of untaught reaſon, which 
diſdaining aſſiſtance, ſets itſelf up as the 
ſiandard of truth. They affirm, that the 
ſcriptures aſſert impoſſibilities; that they 
repreſent the Deity in characters, which in 
their view, are inconſiſtent and contradic- 


tory — that the known and acknowledged 
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laws of nature are repreſented as violated, 
contrary to all the evidence which our own 
experience has taugbt us, and the diſcove- 
ries of philoſophy have demonſtrated to be 
the regular law of nature. 

They further aſſert, that not only the 
ſyſtem of nature is inimical to belief in them, 
but that they propagate ſentiments derogatory 
to the dignity of human nature. They repre- 
ſent man as rational, and to the intellectual 
faculty add clear and explicit diſplays of the 
eſſential law of his well-being ; and yet declare 
him to be involved in all the blindneſs of pre- 
judice, the mere creature of feeling, actuated 
by momentary impulſe; regardleſs of the 
dictates of reaſon, a traitor to his own felicity, 
and the conſtant, daring, incorrigible rebel, 
againſt the clear, and reiterated proclama- 


tion of the principles of his real felicity, 


/ 


As. 


Notwithſtanding the deepened ſhades 
which are ſpread over this picture; tracing 
nature to her ſource, and the general hiſtory 
of man, we are compelled to acknowledge 
the correctneſs of the outline: among all the 
animal tribes, we have no inſtances that can 
equal the ferocious and ſanguinary diſpc{ition 
of man—hunger 1s the uſual ſpur to the 
beaſts of the foreſt, in their predatory excur- 
ſions; and when their voracious cravings 
are ſatisfied, their rapacity ceaſes. But man, 
civilized man, poliſhed by ſcience, and me- 
liorated by politeneſs, arms againſt his fellow- 
man, without apparent motive; a mere dit- 
ference of opinion, has repeatedly deluged 
the earth with blood, and laid waſte the 
ſaireſt portion of the globe. Therefore, how- 
ever offenſive to the dignity of our nature, 
or the perſuaſion ſo ſondly adopted, of the 
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moral rectitude of the human mind, we beg 
leave ſtill to regard the ſacred ſcriptures, as 
a narration of facts, predictions of future 
events, and a depoſit of juſt principles ; all 
uniting, to repreſent the actually exiſting 
ſtate of man; and to diſplay the divine cha- 
racter, in all its beauty, and all its ſublimity. 

Impreſſed as I am with a deep ſenſe of its 
importance, I ſincerely lament that the ar- 
gument reſts not in abler hands; yet if my 
endeayours ſhall incline a ſuperior mind to 


cloſe reflection on the ſubject, its fruitful re- 


ſources will caſt a radiance, where my clouded 
intclle may have created an obſcurity. 

To enter into ſo important a ſubje with the 
leaſt ſhadow of probable advantage, requires 
a clear comprehenſion of the NATURE OF 
EVIDENCE; allow me then to ſolieit atten- 
tion to this eſſential particular, and if we 
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judge rightly, a full explanation here, will 
leave little difficulty to the reaſoning we pur- 
poſe to follow. 

In this purſuit we expect to make it ap- 
_ pear, that principles are the great and dig- 
nified tuition of Revelation; and actions 
only as they exemplify theſe : conſequently, 
we infer, that things are what they are, 
independent of us, and- our perceptions of 
them, and of every medium through which 
they are manifeſted ; but can be known to 
limited beings, only in ſuch things as fall 
within the limitation aſſigned to their being. 

Truly feeble, and greatly circumſcribed, is 
human intellect. Things, with their modifi- 
cations, are all that our ſenſes can take 
cognizance of; and if principles be made 
known to us, which are not exemplified by 


matter, form, or motion, or by reflection 
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upon the energies of our own minds, it is 
evident, this can be only by revelation from 
ſome ſuperior intelligence ; and conſequent]y, 
as religion is wholly converſant about a future 
ſtate of exiſtence, and thoſe juſt feelings of 
the ſoul, which accord with the perfect felicity 
of that ſtate; we enquire, where are the 
ſources in human nature, from whence either 
the knowledge or the feelings can poſſibly 
ariſe ? 

Logicians diſtinguiſh evidence by many 
diviſions ; analogy, teſtimony, demonſtration, 
and intuition, are all of them ſources of it; 
and no doubt are proper grounds of credit 
wherein they apply: did we intend to make 
uſe of theſe diſtindtions, we ſhould be called 
upon to mark their apphcation—but apprehen- 
five that every needleſs multiplication of terms 


has a tendency to embarraſs, we ſhall conſider 
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TESTIMONY AND EXPERIENCE as the gene- 
ral foundation of all evidence; we beg leave to 
urge upon the reader a full comprehenſion of 
the efficiency of it, for all the knowledgewe are 
capable of acquiring. The ſolicitude expreſſed 
on this point, will not be deemed aſſuming, 
when we avow an intention of deducing from 
it important conſequences ; and ſuch is our 
confidence in the ſtability of the ſentiment, 
that we invite inveſtigation, in full aſſurance 
that it will eſtabliſh its truth. 

To place our conviction in a clear point 
of view, we beg leave attentively to conſider 
the ſeveral ſources of evidence, and endea- 
your to demonſtrate wherein they agree, in 
one or other of the diſtindtions to which we 
have choſen to confine ourſelves. 

Analogy is the loweſt degree of evidence, 
and as muſt readily be perceived, is founded 
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in experience, for it can ſubſerve this end no 
further than it accords with it ; baving noti- 
ced certain effects to follow certain cauſes, 
we infer that ſimilar cauſes will under paral- 
lel circumſtances, produce the ſame effeds ; 
but the imperfect mediums through which 
we receive perceptions, render us incompe— 
tent to notice every minutize, which may 
attend events, and conſequently this can 
ariſe no higher than preſumptive evidence. 

Demonſtration, direct or indirect, when 
it attempts to eſtabliſh a propoſition on ſcien- 
tific premiſes, is teſtimony to the bulk of 
mankind; and to ſcholars who can follow it, 
with a full comprehenſion of its terms, and 
feel all its different bearings, it is abſolute 
experience ; to the mathematician, the works 
of Newton will be felt convincing, clear as 


the day, bottomed on the eternal foundation 
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of truth ; but to the rude maſs of men, they 
can be nothing more than teſtimony. 


Intuition, partakes more largely of the 


eſſence of experience, than either of the 


preceding—if indeed the term itſelf, be not 
unphiloſophical, it can refer only to the 
elearneſs and preciſion with which things are 
perceived by the intellect ; that two and two 
are four, is called an intuitive truth, becauſe 
the mind determines by immediate feeling, 
without the intervention of any other idea ; 
but that this ariſes from experience, cannot 
it is preſumed, be doubted, as ſome acquaint- 
ance with numbers is neceſſary, to our com- 
prehending the terms. 


Teſtimony, we admit, is a ſource of evi- 


dence, on which we are dependant for the 


greater part of our information ; all hiſtorical 


facts, and every truth which does not origi- 
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nate in the direct uſe of our ſenſes, or reflec- 


tion upon the powers of the mind, are of 
this nature ;—and there is a ſenſe in which 
even this is referable to experience, for that 
which is to the recipient of information 
teftimony, is to the firſt narrator of it expe- 
rience, —Teſtimony, then, is not a diſtinct 
kind of evidence, but is that medium, by 
which the experience of others is rendered 
ſerviceable to us. 

Paine, to apply this truth to his purpoſe, 
aſſerts, that admitting revelation to have been 
experienced by the writers of the ſcriptures, 
the chriſtian faith is founded only in teſti- 
mony, and that its whole credibility, reſts 
upon the report of nobody knows who, &c. &c. 
This part of his objections to chriſtianity, does 
not appear to be confuted by any of his oppo- 
nents, but this is no difficulty in the way of 
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cur theory; we grant to him that every 


perception which does not ariſe from our 
ſenſes, or from reflection upon the energies 
of our own minds, muſt be by immediate 
inſpiration this we apprehend is the doc- 


trine of revelation, and if duly weighed, 


ſtrongly atteſis its divine origin. But this 


conceſſion does not invalidate teſtimony; a 
ſyſtem of truth is ſuperior to a ſyſtem of error 
in its practical tendency, when the habits are 
tormed upon it, thongh the principle on 
which the ſyſtem is founded be not experi- 
enced by us; aflent to evidence is one thing, 
but the feeling of the thing itſelf is another ; 
the firſt is due to evidence accredited by the 
expericnce of others, and the ſecond 1s our 
own perſonal: experience. 

By faith in teſtimony we apply the experi- 
ence of others to our advantage ; but in order 
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to our being benefited we thould be correctly 
informed, and our minds imprefſed with. 
feelings correſpondent with thoſe on the 
mind of the atteſtor. Yet in ſuggeſting a 
cautious uſe of teſtimony, we by no means. 
concede to the infinuations of a celebrated 
ſceptical writer, who attempts to perſuade us 
that no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 


truth of circumſtances which ſuperſede phy- 


ſical laws, or that repreſents events taking 
place out of the order which our experience 
may have been converſant with—* when a 
* fact atteſted (he obſerves) is ſuch as has 
not fallen under our notice, here is a con- 
© teſt of two oppoſite experiences, of which 
the one deſtroys the other as far as it goes, 
* and the ſuperior can act upon the mind 
only by the force which remains; this 


principle of experience, which gives aſſu- 
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rance in the teſtimony of witneſs, gives us 
* alſo in this caſe an aſſurance againſt the 
ſact endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed” and 
he ſuppoſes this counterpoiſe deſtroys belief. 
This concluſion we apprehend ariſes from a 


too partial regard to the rectitude and dignity 


of the human mind, and an inattention to 


vur general experience; ſcepticiſm naturally 
inclines to the flattering but fallacious per- 
ſuaſion, that our reaſon is the exact ſtandard 
of truth, and that whatever is not within 
our comprehenſion cannot be real. To that 
which had beginning there muſt neceſſarily 
be limitation; and ſo narrowly bounded is 


human intelledt, that it is incapable of ad- 
mitting more than one perception at the ſame 


inſtant, the quickeſt comprehenſion conſiſting 
only of a rapid ſucceſſion of ideas; and 
though the tranſitions which take place are 
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inconceivably ſwift and imperceptible, yet the 
ſucceſſion is real,* and places in full force the 
folly of ſuppoſing that creatures of a day 
ſhould graſp at infinity, or comprehend that 
boundleſs ſcope of intelligence with whom 
there is no ſucceſſion, and to whoſe omni- 


ſcience every thought of created intelligence, 


and every diſpoſition of things, are ſor ever 


preſent. 


* We are aware that this ſentiment has its opponents, yet 
experience ſo fully ſubſtantiates the fact, that we are not 
capable of feeling the force of the arguments by which it 
is oppoſed ; and we conceive it to be ſo prominent a fea- 
ture of the human mind, that the ſlighteſt attention 
will render it obvious,—That the memory may recal 
former perceptions in connection with preſent feelings 
we admit; but as the mind is indiviſible, we are per- 
ſuaded that a conſciouſneſs of preſent impreſſions pre- 
cedes the recollection of the past for while the idea of 
London is upon the mind, neither that of Paris or Ma- 
drid can have auy place. 
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Daily experience evinces to us the con- 


tracted ſphere of our being ; our beſt know- 
ledge is comparative ignorance, we are ſtran- 
gers to ourſelves ; the union of matter and 
mind, the reciprocal action upon each other, 
and the ſources of their energies, muſt ever 
repoſe in the deepeſt obſcurity. 

In the animal machine, where ſo much 1s 
obvious to ſenſe, how little is decidedly aſcer- 
tained! the heart beats, the lungs play, 
and digeſtion procceds in the ſtomach, but 
neither mechaniſm nor chemiſtry will ſatiſ- 
factorily account for the mode by which theſe 
operations are performed: the power is effi- 
cient, but is not under the controul of our 
wills, and therefore cannot be ours. 

The ſyſtem of the univerſe is eſtabliſhed on 
the principles of conſtant motion; gravitation, 
attraction, repulſion, are terms in common 
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uſe, but if they imply any thing, it is only 
the mode of operation, for the power which 
is efficient is neither one nor the other; in 
fact, motion without a mover is unintelli— 
gible; matter is inert, motion muſt therefore 
be an effect of mind; and without reference 
to a principle of intelligence, either mediately 
or immediately, operating upon every parti- 
cle of organized matter, and arranging the 
circumſtances which inſpire the feelings of 
mind, every thing 1s unintelligible. 

That power which is the firſt cauſe of all 
energy can have no limitation, but that 
which ariſes from the perfection of its nature ; 
that which gives exiſtence can modify it at 
will, and conſequently nothing is impoſſible, 


which does not imply a contradiction. 


Hobbes, to ridicule the notion of Almighty 
power, 1mpiouſly aſſerts, that if it had pleaſed 


a 


God, he could have ordained that a tree 
ſhould have been a ſyllogiſm; the abſurdity 
is too ſtriking to need refutation : that words 
are arbitrary ſigns is certain, and if a language 
were formed in which the import of the cha- 
raters ſhould be changed, what is under- 
ſtood by the one might deſcribe the other, 
and his contempt is impotent. 

But things are what they are, independent 
of us and our perceptions, or modes of deſcrip- 
tion ; in truth and reality they are only what 
they are in the all-comprehending knowledge 
of the Deity ; and in fact it would not be 


difficult to prove, that eternal neceſſary truths 


are of the eſſence of the Deity himſelf; they 
exiſted from eternity, and will never ceaſe 
to be; their immovable relations were not 
created, but exiſted eternally, In ſuppoſing 
them created, we are guilty of the groſſeſi 
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atheiſm, for if trath be produced, antecedent 
to ſuch production it could not exiſt ; con- 
ſequently infinite perfection could not be 
acribed to God. Truth muſt be the creator 
himſelf, for a contrary hypotheſis ſuppoſes 
that ſomething was made which the framer 
cannot diſſolve, which deſtroys the omnipo- 
tence of the Deity. 

But we know that neceſſary eternal truth 
cannot but be, nor can any power poſſibly 
alter its properties. Now there is nothing 
created but can be annihilated, therefore Truth 
is clearly God himſelf. Thoſe truths com- 
monly called contingent, ariſing from the 
tranſactions of this periſhable globe, muſt be 
fragile as their ſource; being the offspring 


of this mundane ſyſtem, they neceſſarily periſh 
with their parent. 


Perfect intelligence, united with infinite 
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t power, cannot produce inconſiſtency or ab- 
ſardity ; but it is from our disjoining the 
þ eſſential union of the Divine Perfections, that N 
coContradictions and folly ariſe ſo thick around 
5 our theories; and while our minds are warped 
by prejudice, impelled by paſſion, and enve- | 
—_ loped in ignorance, we confeſs ourſelves in- | 
competent to diſcover truth in its great ſcale | 
5 . operation, and receive with gratitude the [ 
7 fragments which are ſcattered around us. i 
. N The miracles then which are daily working | 
m ourown perſons, and ettecied in the world 
. around us, teach us by experience that there | 
are powers above our comprehenſion. That 
' they ſhould at any period have operated | 
. in a way not obvious to our conception, | | 
dsa ſuppoſition fo far from deſtroying the | 
| credibility of teſtimony, that on the con- ? 


trary, by entering fo tully into our ſtanding 
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experience, we think it gives to it the firmeſt 
ſtability. 

While words are deſcriptive of ideas, and 
convey to us the impreſſion made upon the 
mind of the reporter, the teſtimony of com- 
petent witneſſes may confidently be reſorted 
to, as a juſt ground of credit to all poſſible 
fats which are attributed to an adequate 
cauſe, although contrary to our individual 
experience : on this principle we are con- 
ſtantly acting in the common affairs of life, 
and why ſhould we reject it in matters of 
Revelation ? - If a perſon ſuffering under a 
fit of the gout or ſtone, &c. ſhould be inſult- 
ed by a denial of the reality of his pain, and 
an attempt were made to perſuade him that 
he muſt be ſtrangely under the deluſion of 
imagination, to apprehend himſelf poſſeſſed 


of feelings, which were not the common ex- 


* 
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perience of men, and were wholly unknown to 
the objector; ſuch a mode of reaſoning would 
be condemned by the general conſent of all 
mankind. 

The affections and paſſions of the ſoul form 
the common experience of man : that they 
ſhould be exerciſed upon the hope of a future 
ſtate of bleſſedneſs, is not ſo incredible that 
we ſhould reject all teſtimony in ſupport of 
the fact. Now in all periods of time there 
have been multitudes of the human race who 
have profeſſed to feel a ſupreme regard to the 
deity ; they acknowledge this feeling is not 
the reſult of tracing effect to cause, but that 
a conſciouſneſs of the divine omnipreſence, 
a ſtrong ſenſe of obligation, and an holy fear 
of violating the requirements of benevolence 
ſo impreſſive all influence their minds, to 


regard his approbation as the only pleaſurable 


fl 
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purſuit, and the apprehenſion of offending him 
as the moſt afflictive ſtate of ſuffering. That 
this affection poſſeſſes ſo commanding an 
influence as to ſuffer no other perception 
to bear it down; all former habits and ſen- 
ſible things act with dimin.ſhed force, and 
ſo effectually does it realize the preſence and 
perſections of the deity, that the ſoul can be 
ſolaced only as it experiences aſſimulation to 
his will. 

The cauſe of our original feelings are 
buried in the deepeſt obſcurity, and the ut- 
moſt preciſion of the ſtricteſt philoſophy by 
no means warrants the rejection of faas and 
principles, which are ſupported by ſuch un- 
queſtionable weight of teſtimony ; and when 
we conſider the number and character of 


thoſe who compoſe it, ſurely the voice of 
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unprejudiced reaſon will immediately pro- 
nounce that the cavils of infidelity, on this 
ground, ought to ſleep for ever. 

We have attempted to demonſtrate that 
Teſtimony is a proper foundation for our 
allent to matters of fact; in ſo doing, we 
have in ſome degree trenched on the nature of 
evidence by Experience; yet there is ſtill 
ample ſcope for inquiry: but as our theory 
gives ſo commanding a ſtation to expertence, 
it is incumbent on us to aſcertain preciſely 
what conſtitutes the thing itſelf, —That it 
cannot be the number or the frequency of 
impreſſions upon the organs of ſenſe alone, 
will appear by a recollection that on many 


eccalions we may have experienced our minds 


ſo cloſely engaged, as to have no diſtinct 


perception of ſounds, though the vibration 


has been giyen to the air and received by the 
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ear; and objects in great variety, have paſſed 
before our eyes in effect unſeen, when the 
intellect has been pre- occupied by other per- 
ceptions. In the paſt moment my attention 
has been ſo engaged with this ſubject, that 
the pen in my lingers, and the preſſure of 
my arm upon the table, were not perceived; 
th&ugh now the mind is directed to them, 
they convey diſtin notices. 

That the frequency of impreſſions does not 
enter into the eſſence of experience, is equally 
clear. We may be ſo habituated to them as 
to act under them mechanically: an inſtance 
occurs to my recollection of a lawyer, who 
copied deeds in this way ; long habituated to 
the characters, he proceeded correctly, with? 
out having any idea of the ſubjects which 
they contained: preciſely in the ſame ſitua- 
tion is the printer, who through life is occu- 
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died in the arrangement of letters, without 
becoming learned; ſuch alſo is the mere 
{cholar, who has ſtored his memory with 
varicus characters and their combinations, 
but is not intelligent. 

We need not multiply examples, as the 
molt conſined obſervation wall furniſh an am- 


ple ſtore ; evincing, that neither the number 


nor the repetition of impreſſions upon the 


organs, but tbe force with which they are felt, 
coaſtitute real experience, We proceed to 
an analyſis of perception, to eſtabliſh this 
concluſion. ; 

Man, placed in a material world, and ſub- 
ject to moral government, is neceſſarily com- 


poſed of matter and mind; the one as con- 


necting him with the things which ſurround 


him, and the other referring him to their 
principle; but ſuch is the diſtance between 
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mechaniſm and intellect, that no immediate 
communication can take place: the objects 
which ſurround us weperceive not immediately, 
but the proper organs being placed in contact 
with material things, (or, as in ſound and ſight, 
by the medium of air and light) a change 
takes place in the organ, which produces a 
ſenſation ; and this ſenſation is the notice to 
the intelle to employ its energies ; yet this 
ſenſation is neither the organ, nor the intel- 
lect, but an agent which acts between them. 

We here recognize three diſtinct princi- 
ples, which, united in their operation, con- 
ſtitute the whole man; and we have now to 
trace their connection in furniſhing ideas, 
and exerciſing volitions upon them. The 
body can be regarded as a ſyſtem of mechan- 
iſm only ; the vital principle ſupplies ſenſa- 
tions, and the energetic perceives the ſenſa- 
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tions, reaſons and exerciſes yolitions upon 


them.* 


* Ancient philoſophy conceived a principle which 
it ſuppoſed the Soul of the World, and affigned to it 
ſome low degrce of intelligence. The philoſophic fathers 
of the church and probably St. Paul alto, confidered 
ſome lucid vehicle neceſſary to the mind in a future ſtate 
of exiſtence, and aſſigned to it the properties which we 
underſtand by the ſoul, but the thing admitted, the name 
is unimportant, and the reader may chooſe his own tern. 
The Hutchinſonian ſchool attributes to fire and light the 
ſame properties which are given to this lucid vehicle, 
and by the power of exciting the electric ſpark in all 
living animals they argue the opinion. 

The philoſophers of the preſent day, have as they 
conceive, more decidedly identificd the eleQricfiuid—and 
ſome have as we think, abſurdly given to it the power 
of reflection and volition, —We grant the incomprehen- 
fibility of the electric fluid, and the difficulty of 
pronouncing what may be the modifications in the hands 
of the Almighty Architect of which it is capable - we 
feel no difficulty in giving to it all the properties we 
aſſign to the term Soul, but to the energies of intellect 
it is impollible for us to conceive it equal. It may be 
the medium by which the great framer of all things 
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To the different organs are appropriated 


diſtin ſets of notices, and when an im- 
preſſion is made upon them, they each carry 
their own proper feeling to the mind, the 
perception of this ſenſation produces a ſupe- 
rior feeling in the mind itſelf, which is con- 
ſciouſneſs, and without this inward feeling 
we can have no perception; and by it is wit- 
neſſed not only the perception of impreſſions 
from without, but alſo the energies of the 


communicates the principle of life—it may excite reſ- 
piration, and be that vital energy which circulates the 
blood, and by the agency of the nerves as conductors, or 


by a medium ſtill more direct, communicate ſenſations 


to the mind. On this laſt ſuppoſition, the nerves will 


only have the power of commanding the muſcles, and 


executing the volitions of the intellect, but probably 
they ſerve the double purpoſe of ſenſation and muſcular 
motion—and here we ſtop, and deny to it the powers of 
perception, reflection or volition, 
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mind; and when theſe energies are felt in 
force, ſlight notices from the organs are 
obſtructed, and paſs off without producing 
the atteſtation of this neceſſary accompani- 
ment of all that paſſes in the mind.—Yet fo 
neceſſary is this concurrent feeling, that 
nothing can be received by the mind that 
is not witneſſed by it, and that which con- 
ſciouſneſs atteſts cannot be diſcredited, for 
if diſbelieved by all the world, its force is 
not diminiſhed in that mind by which it is 
experienced : ſo ſubſtantial is this evidence, 
that we can make no higher appeal; the man 
who rejedis his own feelings denies firſt 


principles, and muſt be leit to himſelf, as 


one who has loſt all claim to reaſon, and is 
petrified to inſenſibility. 

From this view of the office of conſciouſ- 
neſs, we conclude it is the eſſence of expe- 


46 
rience, and though the memory may treaſure 
up her materials from things frivolous as 
well as from thoſe which are important, yet 
in practical effect, thoſe will be the moſt 
powerful which are felt in greateſt force. 

Let it be here noticed, that to evidence, 
facts are the only office of conſciouſneſs, the 
fitneſs of things is derived from a higher 
ſource, it bears teſtimony to the evil and to 
the good, and when it feels powerfully holy 
affections in the ſoul toward the Deity, it 
muſt neceſſarily be our accuſer if ſeductions 
from without, or feelings within, violate theſe 
immediate communications of the mind with 
pure principles. 

The principle of conſciouſneſs is not per- 
cipient, we have ſaid that it witneſſes to 
preſent feelings only; diſcrimination is the ſole 
province of intellect, and when two oppoſing 
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feelings preſent themſelves in rapid ſucceſſion, 
reaſon, pure and comprehenſive, muſt chooſe 
the good; yet the matter of fact is clear, 
that which preſents moſt powerfully, although 
in the view of our deliberate judgment, weak, 
yet in effectual operation it will be the 
ſtrongeſt, and conſequently impel our yoli- 
tions. 

All our original paſſions reſpect the good 
of the individual, or our kind, and being 
the product of ſupreme wiſdom, muſt be 


appropriate to their deſign, but ſuch is the 


limitation of our faculties, that we muſt 
neceſſarily realize all our feelings in ſucceſ- 
ſion; we cannot take in at one perception 
the complex ſum of ſenſations from without, 
the feelings of the ſoul, and the energies of 
the intellect; this would approach to perfec- 
tion, and by enabling us to direct to the 
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aggregate good, wherein alone true felicity 


can conſiſt, we ſhould be raiſed above the 
contracted enjoy ment of partial gratification, 
and realize the ſublime pleaſures of our 
permanent exiſtence. 

But ſuch are the anomalies and deteriora- 
tzons of human nature, that we conſtantly 
ſeck our gratifications in preſent pleaſurable 
feelings, and ſo powerful is the controul of 
ſenſible things, that we regard the animal 
and forget the man. 

With feelings ſo bounded, the motives 
muſt be low, actions and not their rational 
ends will be our purſuit, contrary to the 
perſuaſions of true wiſdom, which in accord- 
ance with the divine perfection, derives all 
its ſatisfaction from the harmony of practice 
with principle, 

From this incapacity of our faculties to 
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experience various feelings, and exerciſe the 
intellect upon them at the ſame inſtant of 
time, may be deduced the high advantage 
of moral habits and virtuous incitements ; 
this purſuit would be too flagrant a digreſſion 
from the concluſions we wiſh to derive from 
the reaſoning urged ; and we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the organs faithfully notice to the 
intellect the impreſſions which are received 
by them, and when theſe impreſſions are 
ſtrong, they rouſe the mind to a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the feeling they produce; and if they 
frequently preſent, ſuch is the connection of 
body and mind, that they aſſimulate to the 
feelings which are moſt familiar to the per- 
ception, and ſhould the faſcinating ſcenes of 
ſenſuality preſſingly invite our complacency, 
the barriers of moral virtue will prove too 
feeble for reſiſtance: and ſtrengthened by 
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inveterate habit, it becomes the only pleaſura- 
ble feeling, and the ſweeping torrent of 
irreſiſtible voluptuouſneſs, deluges the ſoul. 
We have attempted to trace the nature of 
evidence, (ſhall we aſſume too much if we 
add) and have ſhewn that experience is the 


foundation of all effective knowledge,“ and 


* Notwithſtanding the learning and great ability of 
Dr. Campbel, diſplayed in his refutation of the argu- 
ments of Mr. Hume, we cannot allow that teftimony 
has an original and inſlinctive influence on belief anti- 
cedent to experience, nor can we think him happy in 
the illuſtration he has choſen; that children become 
diffident from experience, is no proof that their credu- 
lity ariſes from a different ſource ; on the contrary, we 
are perſuaded that ideas are ever conformable to their 
archetypes, and children having originally no motives 
for repreſenting things otherwiſe than as they are, it is 
perfectly conſonant with their experience ſo to repreſent 
them; aud when enlarged experience has convinced them 
that motives may ariſe to create diſguiſe and miſrepre- 
ſentation, caution will be generated: but this we con- 
ceive is only a further advance of the ſame principle 
and each reſolves itſelf into experience. 


. 


that conſciouſneſs conſtitutes the eſſenee of 
experience, if not, we are authorized to infer, 
that all evidence by our ſenſes, is leſs power- 
ful and more indirect than that of which we 
fee] immediately conſcious, conſequently we 
conclude that the religion of inſpiration gives 
to its ſubject the higheſt and fulleſt degree 
of evidence our limited being can adinit. 
That nothing can act but where it is, is a 
firſt principle ot philoſophy ; to our intellect 
nothing can be preſent but its own feelings, 
theſe feelings can ariſe only from connexion 
with matter or the energies of mind, and to us 
it appears, that if under the preſſure of 
thoſe imperfections we experience, religion 
be a ſolace, then we have importunate folici- 
tation within ourſelves to reſort to ſuch an 
aſylum ; yet if the principle had not been 
revealed, it is undeniable that the defective 
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ſtate of man and his own inefficiency towards 
the ſecuring his felicity would not have gene- 
rated the holy feelings of religion. Could 
great names ſtrengthen matter of fact, Ariſ- 
totle has ſhewn that man is an imitative 
animal only, and that pure invention is to 
him impoſſible : from the ncceflity of experi- 
encing feelings in order to our perceptions, 
his judgment is eſtabliſhed, for though we 
admit that new arangements may be formed, 
and enlarged and multiplied uſes made of 
the ideas we poſſeſs, yet we muſt poſſeſs the 
feelings from whence they ariſe, before their 
arangement is poſſible. 

Nothing within ourſelves nor any thing 
around us, has a capability of producing the 
ſublime ſentiment of religion, and as prin- 
ciples muſt exiſt before they can act, the 
mind of man cannot be religiouſly diſpoſed, 
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till the inſpiration of the Almighty teach 
him this wiſfdom.—Juſt perceptions of the 
Deity, and our relative ſituation unto him, 
conſtitute the efſence of religion; and theſe 
can only ariſe from divine communication : 
to all natural ſubjects, natural powers may 
apply, but to ſupernatural feelings a higher 
agency is neceſſary, To feel juſtly we muſt 
be influenced by perfect intelligence, for 
that only which is perfect can know perfec- 
tion or reveal it to man. 

Perception by ſeeling, being evidently the 
neceſſary law of our being, it follows that 
nothing but a right diſpoſition of our feel- 


ings can be religion — The Deny being the 


ſum of all perfection, can alone be entitled 
to ſupreme regard; and when the holy feel- 
ing of divine love is thus in uniſon with the 
volitions of right reaſon, we ſhall have © the 
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fear of God before our eyes; this by reali- 
zing our weakneſs will lead to dependence, 
and the experience of benefits will exalt our 
affections. 

The only poſſible aſſurance we can have 
of the principle muſt ariſe fr: m conſciouſneſs 
of experiencing its influ*r ce, forcibly im- 
preſſing the mind with right feelings toward 
our Creator, with univerta! charity toward 
our fellow-creatures, with proper ideas of 
ourſelves, and the things which ſurround 
us, both animate and inanimate. 

This benevolence of feeling, though known 
to us by conſciouſneſs, can be evinced to 
others only by the actions which it produces ; 
but actions ſtrictly conſidered being no more 
than mechanical movements, are themſelves 
neither virtues nor vices; the ſentiments 


from whence they ariſe, and the end to 
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which they direct, muſt deſcribe their true 


character. 

By experience we learn that certain feel- 
ings of the mind produce certain correſpon- 
dent actions, and where the latter are uniform 
and regular, we infer the reQitude of the 
former—but this although the only rule by 
which we can judge of motive, is not ſuffi- 
cient to characterize the benignant feeling of 
religion ; ſo far the votaries of the moſt ab- 
ſurd ſuperſtitions may reach, but they neither 
recognize the fitneſs of the aCtion to the end, 
or the feeling from whence alone it can 
legitimately ariſe. 

We have heard it obſerved, that all reli 


gion is alike true, (or perhaps rather alike 
falſe) that nothing can be bad that teaches a 
man to be good, and that being a mere mat- 
ter of opinion, or a chain of obſeryances, 
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the ſyſtem we may adopt is caſual, being the 
reſult of early aſſociation and perſevering 
habits.—If our theory be eſtabliſhed, this 
objection can have no place; yet as it pro- 
feſſes to proceed on thoſe juſt principles of 
experience which we have attempted to urge, 
we are bound in the juſtification of our theory 
to attempt the demonſtration of its fallacy.— 
That we are the creatures of habit ; that 
aſſociation influences our opinions, and that 


experience is the only ſource of real know- 
ledge, we moſt readily grant—but we alſo 
affirm, that the opinions we adopt, and the 
habits we form, do not conſtitute the whole 
of our experience, there are powers and ſeel- 
ings of the intellect itſelf, and theſe are what 
they are, independant of aſſociation and 
Habit, and though capable of being obſcured, 
confounded and miſled, yet neither their 
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nature nor their office are changed.—The 
mind of an infidel will modify itſelf in the 
ſame way, and experience the ſame natural 
energies as that of the firmeſt believer in 
revelation, but it muſt be acknowledged 
under very different feelings, and to different 
ends, yet where ſtrength of intelle& is 
poſſeſſed, with a diſpoſition to candid in- 
veſtigation, the experience it affords is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the aptitude of the means and 
the fitneſs of the end, thus detecting the 
errors of habit and aſſociation.— And this is 
all it can effect, it manifeſts the abſurdity. and 
inconſiſtency of error, and diſcovers ſo much 
of truth as our natural faculties can take 
cognizance of, but this. extends only to our 
imbecility and wants, leaving the mem 
for them totally unprovided. 


By divine teaching alone this can be known; 
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our natural faculties have here no materials 
to work upon, we experience not the feeling 
till it be communicated from above, and con- 
ſequently can have no perception; all that is 
to come is veiled in the oblcurity of impene— 
trable darkneſs, the immortality of the ſoul, 
the nature of a future ſtate of exiſtence, 
whether our conduct be amenable to the 
Supreme Judge, whether he will pardon or 
punith, or by what rule award the judgment, 
are alike, without revelation, enveloped with 
the miſts of uncertainty. 

This leads us now to conſider the bible as 
exemplitying the operation of this neceſſary 
revelation; man being incapable of diſcern- 
ing the ſeelings o: other men, only as they 
are expreſſed in a manner obvious to his 
ſenſes, or diſcover the application o/ his own 
to the will of the Deity, in any other way 
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than as manifefted by mediums which appro- 
priate to the limitation of his faculties, the 
cxamples of other men actuated by fimilar 
paſſions and expoſed to ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces, are molt appoſite to the caſe. 

God, in addition to the perſonal experi- - 
ence of great characters, which were held 
forth as enſamples to ſupport traditionary 
evidence, has announced the perfection of 
his nature in the moral law, and by the 
ceremonaial, impreſſed the ſenſes with the 
feeling proper to our relative ſituation as 
apoſtates from the principlesof our well-being; 
and the ſcripture report inſtructs: by precept 
and example, manifeſting the operation and 
influence of juſt feelings in reſiſting the 
force of ſeductive impreſſions, and reſtraining 


vicious propenſities. Theſe examples, on 


many occaſions, leave us to lament the. frail- 
D 
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ties of our common nature; prone to neglect 
the experience paſt, and ready to obey the 
impulſe of the moment : and ſometimes they 
exhibit diſtinguiſhed inſtances of the ſublime 
influence of inſpiration upon the human mind, 
carrying it from the allurements of ſenſe, and 
by a hope full of immortality, inſpiring a 
feeling of the future ; thus oppoſing feeling 
to feeling, until the triumph of faith be 
complete. 

The pride of man does not eafily ſtoop to 
the acknowledgment of his dependance upon 
circumſtances; he would purſuade himſelf 
that his volitions are abſolutely and immedi- 
ately under the control of his underſtanding ; 
but it is preſumed, we have evinced that the 
underflanding can act only on the feelings 
prefent ; and if circumſtances be ſo diſpoſed 
that ceaſcleſs ſolicitation to yoluptuous gra- 


E 


{1fications are preſſing upon him, the known 
and acknowledged ſtate of the human mind 
will compel us to affirm, that the ſentiment 
and conduct will conform to the impreſſion. 
Such is the power of aſſociation, that no 
undue feeling of the heart can frequently 
impel our volitions, without ſeducing the 
underftanding, and perverting its energies 
to vindicate or excuſe our exceſſes; nor is 
there any cupidity of conduct, or perverſion 
of mind, but the magic power of ſelt- love 
will reprefent to the votary of voluptuouſ- 
neſs and the ſlave of malignant paſſions, as 
amiable accompliſhments, the prudential 
requirements of ſtation, or at the utmoſt, as 
trifling deviations from the decorums of life. 

The reaſoning we have purſued, will no 
doubt, be oppoſed by the philoſophers againſt 
whoſe concluſions our argument proteſts ; we 
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ſhall be accuſed of reducing reaſon to an 


inſufterable ſtate of degradation, and poſſibl 
of weakening the force of morality, by dit- 
puting the influence of rational motives on 
our volitions—on the firſt charge, we are 
diſpoſed to filence ; but on the ſecond, we 
demand what 1s the matter of fact ? 


If the intellect be the ſource of our feel- 
ings, in proportion to its capacity will be the 
rectitude of our volitions—and ſhould we 
ſuppoſe a being with powers extended far 
beyond the limits of human intellect, to ſuch 
an one we muſt neceſſarily look for more 
perfect energies, but is this the fact? 

Waving the conſideration of exiſtences 
which we believe on teſtimony only, and 
cannot be demonſtrated by reaſon, what is 
the caſe with which our poſitive experience 
is converſant ? Are men of the firſt genius, 
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and moſt enlarged powers, uniformly the 
practiſers of virtue, and patterns of piety ?* 
We lament, but at the ſame time muſt 
confets, that the hiſtory of man and our own 
obſervation, have but too commonly wit- 
neſſed the union of great talents with greater 


vices—and we are led to conclude, that in 


* If this ſentiment of our reason as the ſource of our 
energies be carried to its principle, thoſe who are con- 
ſiſtent with it will become ſceptics in religion, and 
licentious in politics—the offices of the former will be 
:upplied by the ſchoolmaſter or the philoſopher, teach- 
ing right rules, and the adminiſtration of juſtice and all 
military eſtabliſhments, will be ſuperſeded by the accom- 
pliſhments of the daneing-maſter, inſtructing in the 
decorum of behaviour. —This concluſion is not mere 
allumption, Europe furniſhes example of its ſolidity, 
and ſo decided is our opinion of the fallacy of the prin- 
ciple, that we conceive if left to itſelf, it would ſpeedily 
produce ſuch disorder, as would convince of its ineth- 
cacy, and demonſtrate how feeble are the dictates of 
reaſon oppoſed to paſſion. 
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experience, reaſon does not dictate our feel- 


ings, but the feeling preſents as a neceſſary 


foundation for perception; and therefore, 


that which preſents in greateſt force muſt 


ever command our energies; conſequently, 


our concluſion again returns, that in order to 


a right underſtanding we muſt be poſſeſſed of 


juſt feelings. 

Although ſuch be our concluſion, we arc 
far from eſteeming lightly the office of 
reaſon.— It can judge of the. feeling preſent, 
it can recolle& the fecling paſt, and from 


this experience, can look forward to ſeel- 


ings future—it may direct the proprieties of 


decency, the ſenſe of honor, the urbani- 
ties of politeneſs, or any of the ſocial qualities 
which ſoften and embelliſh life ; but not 
thoſe divine feelings ariſing from the ſacred 


ſource of divine love.—It may be the re- 
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ſtrainer of vice and the incitement to virtue; 
for truth, though only known as a ſyſtem, is 
not leſs conſiſtent with itſelf than when ex- 
perienced, and in its nature has the aptitude 
of yielding juſt motives, but when our feel- 
ings are not in accordance, they offer not to 
us, being deficient in that energy which 
realizes by a conſciouſneſs of perſonal in- 
tereſt.— It may declare the matter of fact, 
and ſupport it by evidence which we may 
feel convincing ; yet we preſume, a differ- 
ence is clear between our experiencing the 
force of reaſons which eſtabliſh the truth of a 
ſyſtem; and our feeling all the influence of 
the truth which the ſyſtem unfolds, barmo- 
nizing our affections with the principle.— 
Trath is not a ſyſtem, but that which all 
ſyſtems profeſs to elucidate, the eſſential per- 
fection of Deity. 
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That the diſtinction we have made 


between a ſyſtem acknowledged on the 


ſtrength of evidence by which it is ſupported, 
and truth, of which we are immediately con- 
ſcious, is founded in nature, and obvious to 
experience, muſt he allowed by all who 
admit our definition of teſtimony and experi- 
ence.—And the concluſion will ncceflarily 
ariſe, that the great peculiar truths of reve- 
lation, a ſtate of immortality, the reſtoration 
of the vital principle with all the powers and 
properties eſſential to conſciuuſneſs,. a courſe 
of retribution for the criminal, a medium of 
mercy to the contrite, and a ſtate of ineffable 
bliſs for ſuch who through divine communi- 
cations are rendered pure in heart; can in 
no way become a principle of action to man 
but by a medium connecting with his expe- 


rience, and this can be no other than feelings 


npon the mind ; by theſe, diſtant things arc 
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brought nigh, and the future rendered im- 
preſſive as the preſent, 

We now attempt to ſhew the truth of the 
ſcripture narrative, as an exhibition of the 
principle we have been tracing.— The wri- 
ters to whoſe works reference has been made, 
enter ſo much beyond our ability into this 
part of the ſubject, that our remarks will 
conſequently, be few. —Paſling over much 
important matter, we firſt notice, the ſtand- 
ing miracle of the Jews, being preſerved a 
diſtinct people, and their prejudice and 
attachment to the Moſaic inſtitutions con- 
tinued for ſo many ages, which argues 
irongly for the authenticity of the writings 
of Moſes; and, duly weighed, is in itſelf 
convincing. For ſhould we ſuppoſe them a 


forgery of Samuel, or any ſucceeding prieſt 


or prophet, we haye difficulties to encounter 
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which muſt overwhelm us in abſurdities of 
that maſſive and mighty preſſure, that even 
the pillars of prieſt- craſt would fail to ſupport. 

It we ſuppoſe them creatures of invention, 
a period muſt be admitted when they firſt 
appeared, but in all the writings of Moſes, 
the conſtant reference to circumſtances with 
which the ſubjects revealed were miraculouſly 
attended, precludes this ſuppoſition ; and the 
frequent appeals made to the eye and ear 
witneſs of the facts, if no ſuch events had 


taken place, were ſuch an inſtance of ſhame- 
leſs effrontery that no man could have the 
audacious madneſs to hazard. 

The deliverance of the Jews from Egypt, 
their paſſage through the Red Sea, their 
perigrination of forty years in Arabia Deſerta, 
with the ſupernatural circumſtances attending, 


conſtitute the great theme which employed 
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the pen of Moſes. The people to whom his 


writings are addreſſed, and whoſe attention 
he calls to the evidence to be deduced from 
them, were his conſtant companions, yet 
frequently ſo much his enemies, that any Ccir- 
cumſtance miſrepreſented, would have been 
gladly embraced, to reſiſt the claims of a 
divine miſſion, which he founded upon them. 
Nor is it poſſible for us to doubt, unleſs the 
mind of man was then modified upon entire 
new principles, that they were, at the time, 
convincing ; notwithſtanding the repcated 
lapſes of the people into inſidelity. 

But the human mind has at all periods 
been the ſame, and its energies have been 
excited in the ſame mode. The Hebrew 
infidel was an exact counterpart of the mo- 


dern one: they ſuppoſed that direct means 


were more appropriate to the end, than the 
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circuitous mode adopted ; and theſe preſume 
to cavil at the hiſtory, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
the power of Deity could have produced the 
ſame effects with leſs interference. 

But let the theory of experience we have 
urged, be carried to the full extent of the 
principle, and the multiplicity of wonders 
will appear to be neceſſary links in the chain 
of cauſe and effect. T' it were of importance 
that the character of Jenovan ſhould be 
manifeſted, and his power over all matter and 
all mind be aſſerted, then were the means 
moſt appoſite to impreſs the feeling upon the 
nations, that would produce this conviction. 

Theſe miracles were wrought on the bor- 
ders of the moſt powerful, populous and 
learned nation which then exiſted; but while 
ancient Egypt is thus juſtly characterized, it 
is a notorious fact that it was at the ſame time 
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the moſt abjectly ſuperſtitions. And the 


inſidels of this day may compare with the 
portrait, and hide themſelves from the com- 
mon ſhaine of our degraded nature. 

If the plagues of Egypt had not been 
known to Itrael, if the cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night, had not attended 
them; if the ſea had not divided and re- 
turned upon the enemy; it manna had not 
been daily rained from heaven ; if the waters 
had not iſſued from the rock; if the earth- 
quake and the plague had not deſtroycd the 
people; and if the ſolemnity repreſented as 
accompanying the promulgation of the law 
ſrom Sinai had not been a faithful narration 
of facts, then was Moſes ſo far from meriting 
the high encomiums of Voltaire, or the 


attachment of the Jews, that he muſt be 
claſſed with the baſeſt, weakeſt, and moſt 
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frantic impoſtors, that haye ever diſgraced 
humanity. To the faith that can believe this, 
no difficulty can preſent, to it every thing is 
poſſible. 

On the chronology of the bible, much 
has been written. M. Baily, late mayor of 
Paris, has exerted himſelf laudably on this 
point ; and ſo nearly reconciled it with the 
Chinese, Hindoo, Perſian, Chaldean, and 


Egyptian, as to leave a difference of only 


about fifty years in the age of the world— 
but the matter of fact happily, does not reſt 
on this foundation. The ſpeculations of phi- 
loſophy or the rule of computing time, or 
even time itſelf, are as the ſmall duſt of the 


balance when weighed againſt the importance 


of principles the effect of which we are conſcious. 


Having hinted the credibility of Moſes as 
an evidence, the account of the creation we 
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receive, as juſt and genuine, according more 
fully with things as they are than any ſcheme 
invented, and however made known to him, 
whether derived ſrom tradition or the pro- 
duct of immediate inſpiration, it is ſo natu- 
ral and ſo harmonious with the acknowledged 
ſyſtem of nature, of the powers and paſſions 
of men, and with the perſections of Deity, 


as bears within itſelf the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of truth.“ 


* It is not neceſſary to recapitulate the arguments 
which authenticate the Moſaic narrative, but as a ſpe- 
cimen, we will take the firſt objection which occurs to 
exerciſe the ingenuity of the oppoſers of revelation— 
God ſaid let there be light, and there was light,” at a 
ſucceeding period it is ſaid, © God created two great 
lights, the one to rule the day and the other the night.” 
The objection here made is, that darkneſs muſt have 
neceſſarily covered the univerſe before the ſun was crea- 
ted, and conſequently, the acconut cannot be correct. 

We anſwer, that by a common figure of ſpeech, the 
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The admiſſion of moral evil into our world, 


is detailed in the ſeduction of our firſt parents, 
and notwithſtanding the ridicule it has ſuſ- 
tained, is perfectly rational; and ſuch is the 
expericnce we have of human nature, that it 
would induce us to believe it muſt have ſo 
happened. The ſtructure of all languages is 
figurative. This obſervation peculiarly ap- 
plies to the oriental tongues, it is not there- 
fore the figures under which ideas are con- 
veyed, but the fact itſelf, which merits 
pbiloſophic enquiry. 


effect is put for the cauſe ; and unequivocal experiments 
have ſhown that light is an univerſal fluid pervading all 
matter, that electricity, magnetiſm, attraction, and re- 
pulſion, are modifications thereof, and that being igni- 
ted by the rays of the ſun, it illuminates the univerſe, 
aud under its various modifications is the medium which 
governs all phyſical operations. 
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Ilowever difficult of ſolution may be (he 
queſtion of the admiſſion of moral evil, in 
ihe works of an infinitely wife, good, and 
perfect Being, yet admit a ſeducer of ſuperior 
intelligence, and allow to man tree agency, 
and we think it inay be demonſtrated that his 
eduction muſt neceſſarily follow. 

The ſeripture account preſents us with a 


view of the office of paſſion and intellect, the 


one to excite action, and the other to regard 


its end; and any action in which the end is 
loſt in the means, and paſſion obicures and 
ſeduces intellect, furniſhes us with the plain 
account of the fact, divefted of all figure 


as free agents can act only from ſeeling the 


power of incitements ; the ſeducer philoſo- 


phized juſtly, and directed to paſhon, im- 
preſſing the agreeable ſo ſtrongly on the ſenſe, 


* 
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as to captivate the mind—the fruit, it is ſaid, 
« was fair to the eye, and to be defired.” 

When we are told that Adam, an imperfect 
man, propagated a ſucceſſion of imperfect 
men, we fecl no ſurprize ; the effect cannot 
be above its cauſe, Strong impreſſions of 
ſenſe having ſeduced the intellect, mult act 
againſt its enfeebled ſtruggles with imperious 
ſway ; and it may be inferred, that energies 
controled by ſenſe, will yield a product cor- 
reſpondent to their origin, The deſire 
having been excited in any caſe, will by a 
repetition of the inciting cauſe, give to the 
mind a tendency to modify that way, and by 
the neceſſary laws of aſſociation, ſo connect 
the defirable with the pleaſurable, as to imply 
their conſtant conjunction. 

From this event to the deluge, we haye 


ſuch an hiſtory of human nature, and of its 


ts 


paions and propenſitics exulting over our 
faiicn reaſon, as we know from experience 
muſt have taken place, releaſed from the 
reſtraints of religion : as traditional evidence 
would weaken, through our imperfeQion, 
the further it was removed from its ſource, 
and as example could be merely local, we 
do not feel aſtoniſhed that when the principle 
of religion did not operate, men ſhould be- 
come brutal, and exhibit the melancholy pic- 
ture ſo forcibly repreſented, © the thoughts of 
the heart evil, only evil, and that continually.” 

Tradition has recorded that a deluge has 
taken place; this tradition may be clearly 
traced in thoſe countries where the ſacred 
truths of revelation have not extended : na- 
tural philoſophy clearly, and in the moſt de- 
cided mode, confirms the truth of this tradi- 


tion, by the marine ſubſtances, particularly 
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{hells, and the bones of animals, which arc 
found in a petrified ſtate, in regions the moſt 
remote from the ſea ; and not unfrequently, 
at the top of the higheſt mountains. Any 
one acquainted with the hiftory of foſſile na- 
{ure muſt be convinced at firſt view, that a 
deluge did take place, exactly in the mode 
deſcribed in the bible; „ the foundation of 
the great deep broken up: for we view ſhells 
of various ſorts broken into parts, and diſperſed 
over a ſolid ſtratum of ſtone ; which effect 
could not have been produced, unleſs the 
whole ſurface of the carth, with its ſeveral 
productions, animate and inanimate, had 
been entirely covered with watcr, and totally 
diflvlved into a general pulp or colluvies. 
While this awful ſcene was deeply im- 
prefled upon the mind, and its marks every 


where preſſing upon the ſenſes ; it would 
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naturally be a reſtraint upon the conduct of 
man, and proclaim to him his dependance 
upon his God—but as theſe viſible mementos 
would be gradually loſing their force, a family, 
and through it a nation, was ſelected, and 
placed in the centre of population, «© arts, 
of commerce, and of ſcience, as moiitors of 
the world, and in whoſe favor conſtant mira- 
cles were wrought, impreſſively proclaiming, 
that verily there is a God, who ruleth over 
the univerſe. 

The moleic hiſtory is a grand diſplay of 
the power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and tender 
mercy of the Deity, and an odious, though 
faithful portrait, of the ſenſuality, perverſeneſs, 
and rebellion, of man : the continuation of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory exhibits the ſame facts, 
with evident and repeated manifeſtations of 


divine juſtice, and with vivid interfcrences of 


(70. 
prompt and efficacious mercy, which were 
proclaimed, enforced, and reaſoned upon by 
the prophets; but we mourn to confeſs, that 
this juſtice, and this mercy, were exerted with 


little effect, and proves the fecble influence 
of reaſon, when oppoſed to paſſion. 

The infidel jeſter has frequently felt the 
ſwell of exultation animate his boſom, at the 
idea that he might provoke a ſncer of con- 
tempt on the thoughtleſs countenance of 
ignorance, when contraſting the conduct 
which reſulted from the artleſs ſimplicity of 
the age, and from local cuſtoms, with that 
which neceflarily ſprings from the modern 
artificiality of faſtidious refinement : © evil 
be to him who evil thinks,” is an appoſite 
motto to this caſe; and it was long fince ob- 
ſerved by a celebrated writer, that a polluted 


mind alone will attach improper ideas to ac- 
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tions, which though differing from the habit 


of poliſhed ſenſibility, are the offspring of 
unſuſpecting innocence, 

For the credibility of the teſtimony which 
the writers of the ſcripture narrative have 
given, of ſuch facts as fell under their own 
obſervation, or were tranſmitted to them, 
well atteſted ; we need not reſort to inſpira- 
tion—here it is ſuperfluous : and it their re- 
port be conveyed in terms commonly under- 
ſtood, and communicate ſimilar feelings to 
thoſe which were impreſſed on their own 
minds, we have the truth as clearly and 
fully, as though it were announced from 
Heaven itſelf, with all the ſolemnity of the 
moral law at Sinai. 

But thoſe feelings upon the minds of the 
prophets, which begat that noble enthuſiaſm, 


and afforded thoſe ſublime views ſo peculiar 


to them, of the perſections of the Deity inte- 
reſted in behalf of man, beſpeak a ſource 
divine. Whoever can peruſe the elegant 
and dignified compoſition of the prophecics 
in thoſe inimitable poems, and not feel their 
inſpiration, muſt forfeit every title to taſte ; 
nor can he claim to himſelf the feelings of 
either the ſcholar, the gentleman, or the 
chriſtian. 


It is of the firſt importance that the pro- 


phetic part of the ſcriptures be eſtabliſhed, as 


written in the age they profeſs to ſpeak of, 
for if it can be proved that any event was 
predicted an hundred, or even twenty years 
before it took place, it is a demonſtration 
that the men were the mere paſſive agents of 
ſuperior intelligence, the voice of the creator 


to the creature; conſequently, every event 


predicted; and every principle untolded, arc 


* 
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ſanctioned as the report of infallible truth. 
The promiſe of the Meſſiah, the diſtribu- 


tion of the nations, and the minute detail of 


the miſerable deſtruction of the Jews, with 


their conſequent diſperſion over the world, 
are moſt perſpicuous, and generally known 
to have been ſoretold many ages before the 
events took place, which is deciſive evidence 
of their origin. 

The remarkable fulfilment of prophecy in 
the hiſtory of Egypt, Tyre, Babylon, Perſia, 
the conqueſts of Alexander, the contention 


of his ſucceſſors,“ and the extenſive circle of 


* Perhaps there is no prophecy more cloſe than that 
which diſcribes the conqueſt of Alexander, his death, 
and the diviſion of his kingdoms.—“ A mighty King 
shall stand up, and he ſhall rule with great dominion.” 

This muſt mean Alexander, who ruled after the four 
Perſian Monarchs mentioned in the preceding part of 
Daniel's prophecy. He conquered Darius, and ſeized on 
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the Roman Empire, are equally convincing ; 
and require only to be candidly and cloſely 
inveſtigated, to ſhew their divine ſource. But 


above all, the appearance, reception, and 


his dominions—* And when he ſhall ſtand up his king- 
« dom ſhall be broken and ſhall be divided to the four 
*« winds of Heaven; and not to his poſterity, nor accord- 
* ing to his dominion which he ruled. His kingdom 
** ſhall be plucked up even for others beſide theſe,” 

That Alexander died at Babylon in the height of his 
conqueſts, and in the full glory of his fame and empire, 
is a familiar fact in ancient hiſtory, 

It is equally well known that his extenfive dominions 
did not deſcend to his poſterity, but were divided by his 
officers towards the four winds. This Grecian Empire 
which was raiſed by Alexander, and ſettled by his ſuc- 
ceſſors after much diſſention among themſelves, took 
place about 305 years before the birth of Chriſt, being 
ſubdivided into four great kingdoms. The firſt under 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, who had Egypt, Lybia, Ara- 
bia and Ethiopia, —The ſecond belonged to Antigonus, 
and conſiſted of Syria and the leſſer Aſia, on the eaſt and 
north.—The third was that of Lyſimachus over Thrace 


(95: 
ignominious crucifixion of the Meſſiah, fo 
minutely and pathetically detailed by Iſaiab, 
is irretragible proof, that the holy prophets 


of Iſrael were not impoſtors ; that they were 


and the north.,—The fourth was governed by Caſſander, 
and confiſted of Macedonia, Greece, and Epirus on the 
welt.——Theſe were the four ſucceſſors of Alexander, in the 
Grecian Empire, whoſe kingdom was divided towards 
the four winds, and theſe were © the four notable horns 
the he-goat” ſo called by Daniel, which came up 
alter the great horn was broken, chap. 4th. verſe Sth. 
Seleucus, thaush he was a ſucceſſor in the dominion of 
Alexander, had no jortion of the Grecian provinces, 
but ruled over the Ba'vlonian and Perfian kingdom. 

Seleucus after conqueri:17 Antigonus, became poſſeſ- 
ſed of one of the four Grectan kingdoms deſcribed by 
Daniel about 300 years before the vulgate chriſtian ra, 
and about 17 years after this -yent, viz, 283 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, Seleucus ſecuring the poſſeſſions of 
Demetrius the ſon of Antigonv*s, | ined Syria and the 


lefler Aſia to his own dominions. 
L ſeb. Chronic. 


Lyſimachus united Macedonia to his wwn kingdom of 
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the appointed vehicles of the word of a holy 
God. 


Theſe things ſtand not on the ſole repre- 


ſentation of the ſcriptures ; the heathen hiſ- 


torians have many of them ſpoken of the 


Thrace, but retained it only ſix years, being ſlain in battle 
by Seleucus about 281 before Chriſt. It is to be remem- 
bered, that previous to this event, in the war with Antigo- 
nus, Ptolemy conquered Phcenicia, Cel, Syria, and the 
coaſt of Aſia, and added them to his own kingdom of 
Egypt; ſo that Seleucus and himſelf, governed the whole 
Grecian Empire, now reduced from four to two great 
kingdoms, as deſcribed in the following part of the 

prophecy by the north and ſouth. | 


This part of the prophecy of Daniel is ſo plain, that 
the whole force of Deiſtical argument has not being able 
to ſhake the ſolid foundation on which it ftands. The 
only ground on which they attempt to ſtand, is the bare 
aſſertion, that it was compoſed after the events took 
place—whatever may be the confidence of Porphyry in 
this ſubterfuge, it fails in the preſent age, as much is 
fulfilled ſince his day, and part is now accomplithing, 
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predictions in the ſacred writings of the Jews ; 
of this number are Diodorus Siculus, Lon- 
ginus, Strabo, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Vir- 
gil, in his Pollio, has ſtrong alluſions to 
the predictions of Iſaiah, on the advent of 
Meſtiah. But it is our intention to collect 
evidence from the writings themſelves, and 
here we are happily aſſiſted by the critics 
in the Hebrew tongue. Every language 
has its infancy, its youth, its maturity, 
and its decline. 'The works of Chaucer 
and Spencer cvidently beſpeak an antiquity 
greater than the writings of Johnſon or Gib- 
bon. This internal mark of comparative 
antiquity, we are informed by competent 
judges, is clearly to be traced in the bible. 
They ſay, the writings of Moſes are proved 
to be produced in the infancy of the nation, 


and by a perſon converſant with the Egyptian 
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language, as many of his words are purely 
Egyptian. 
From David to the captivity, the mark of 


a poliſhed Hebrew language in its pureſt 


ſtyle is viſible; the writings of this ra ex- 
hibit a language matured by time, and a peo- 
ple affluent and reſined; to this period we 
may aſſign the writings of the prophets, 
which diſplay only that variety of ſtyle which 
was natural to their ſeveral ſtations in life. 
Amos the plebeian, is particularly nervous, 
and diſplays a dignified ſimplicity, though 
his language is leſs flowing than that of the 
courtly Iſaiah. 

That they wrote during this period is cer- 
tain, for except Ezra and Daniel, the lan- 
guage of them all is pure, unadulterated 
Hebrew, which ceaſed to be vernacular du- 
ring the captivity; and the writings of the 


FF 
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Jews, from that period, are adulterated by a 
mixture of Syriac and Chaldaic. 

The fame peculiarity of ſtyle which marks 
the date of the writings of the old teſtament, 
is equally perſpicuous in the new: the fre- 
quent hebraiſms, as the language was then 
ſpoken, are ſo intermixed with the Greek, as 
to prove it written by Jews, before, or not 
long after their diſperſion. Jeruſalem was 
defiroyed 37 years after the crucifixion, and 
conſequently they muſt haye been written 
before, or not long after that period ; but the 
penmen of the goſpels ſpeak of Jeruſalem as 
then ſtanding : © there is at Jeruſalem, in 
the ſheep-market,” &. &c, and the infe- 
rence is fair, that they were written imme- 
diately after the aſcenſion. 

Clement of Rome, Policarp, and Ignatius, 
were the diſciples and companions of the 
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apoſtles, and in their undoubted writings, 
frequent reference is made to the goſpels, the 
acts, and moſt of the epiſtles, nor were the 
authenticity of them denicd by the carly 
heretics ; but where they militated againſt 
their errors, no ſubterſuge was left them but 
diſputing their ſenſe, or attributing what they 
could not evade, to erroneous tranſcription. 
The incarnation, the miracles, the ſayings, 
the ſufferings, the reſurrection, and aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, are the great ſubject of the golpels ; 
the deſcent of the Holy Spirit, the labours, 
ſucceſles, and perſecutions of the apoſtles, are 
the contents of the Acts; the Epiſtles con- 
tain ſome things prophetic, exhortations to 
dutics, narration of circumſtances, arguments 
in ſupport of chriſtian doctrines, reproof for 
miſconduQ, and promiſes of future retribu- 
tion ; and the book called Reyclations, con- 
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tains prophecies concerning the ſtate of the 
chriſtian church and of the world, until the 
conſummation of all things. 

As no event recorded implies a contradic- 
tion, there is nothing in them impoſſible to 
Almighty Power, and Infinite Intelligence, 
and therefore the teſtimony by which they 
are delivercd to us 1s deſerving our credence— 
that they repreſent effects above the compre- 
henſion of that fragment of intelle& which 
is apportioned to mortality, is allowed ; and 
we aſſert that every work of Deity muſt be 
ſo; our faculties reach to the extent of our 
feelings and reflections only, they qualify us 
to judge ourſelves, but not the ways or works 
of him whoſe goings are in the great deep of 
infinity. 

The incomprehenſibility of the myſteries 
(as they are termed) of chriſtianity, is cer- 
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tainly no juſt objection againſt the belief of 
them, and contains no ſolid argument againſt 
Revelation ; on the contrary, perhaps it 
may be improved into a direct argument for 
the juſt foundation of our faith. May we not 
infer, that what ſo much tranſcends the capa- 


city of human intellect, muſt much exceed 


its cunning to invent; we may conclude, 
that the moſt ſublime myſteries of revelation 
muſt have a divine origin; it could not be 
human, for comprehenſion is inſeparable from 
invention. No, they are offered to us as ſa- 
cred truths above the reach of our capacities 
to conceive, but as objects of an ardent faith, 
which humbly receives the ſaving benefits, 
without preſuming to queſtion the mode by 


which they are diſſeminated. 
The Reſurrection alone, if eſtabliſhed, 
{upports the whole ſyſtem of revelation; for 
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the doctrines and precepts of Chriſt are ſup- 
ported from the old teſtament, and his fre- 
quent quotations from various parts, is an 
acknowledgement of its authenticity. That 
he aroſe from the dead, was witneſſed by the 
eleven, by five hundred competent judges at 
one time, and by forty days intercourſe with 
his followers, to whom he was fully known, 
and (notwithſtanding the objection of infidels 
to this evidence) the proper witneſſes to 
identify his perſon : and laſt of all, by his 
appearance to Paul, a profeſſed and deter- 


mined enemy.“ 


* The evidence in favor of Chriſtianity, deducible from 
the converſion of Paul, has been ſo ably urged by the 
diſtinguiſhed and eminently virtuous Lord Lyttleton, 
that an abridgment of his argument is due to our ſubject. 
That Saul, from being a virulent perſecutor, became 


| ſuddenly a zealous diſciple himſelf, is a fact which can- 
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| That the fact was credited by the rulers 
of the Jews, is manifeſt, from the inconſiſtent 


ſtory of the body bcing ſtolen ; that ſo groſs 


not be controverted, without overturning the credit of 
all biſtory. He muſt therefore have been converted in 
the miraculous manner which he himſelf ſays he was 
and of courſe the Chriſtian Religion is a divine Revela- 
tion, or he muſt have been either an impoſtor, an enthu- 
ſiaſt, or a dupe to the fraud of others; there is not ano 
ther alternative poſſible, 

If an impoſtor, he muſt have been influenced by ſome 
motive. But the only conceivable motives for religious 
impoſture are, the hopes of gain, or credit, or power, or 
the hope of gratifying ſome paſſion or appetite, under the 
authority of the new religion. 

That none of theſe could be Paul's motive for profeſſing 
the faith of Chriſt crucified, is clear from the relative 
ſtate of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, at the period of his 
renouncing the one, and embracing the other. The 
profeſſion he left was the eſtabliſhment of the country, 
and conſequently poſſeſſed the diſpoſal of wealth, of 
dignity, and power.—The faith he embraced, was 
deſpiſed, attended with indigence, and ſuffering crue! 
perſecution, 


41 


an abſurdity might obtain credit from the 
thoughtleſs and prejudiced multitude, will 


require no great ſtretch of faith to believe ; 


The certain conſequence, therefore, of his new pro- 
felon, was not only the loſs of what he enjoyed, but of 
all hopes of future acquirement ; whereas by continuing 
to perſecute the chriſtians, he was gratifying thoſe in 
power; and his ardent zeal in the cauſe muſt have ſecured 
their favour, and advanced his fortune, As to reputa- 
tion, could the diſciple of Gamaliel hope to riſe in fame 
by atlociating with fiſhermen ? Could he flatter himſelt 
that the doctrines he taught, ſo inimical to the prevailing 
paſſions and propenſities of human nature, and which he 
knew were to the Jews a ſtumbling block, and to the 
Greeks fooliſhneſs; would in any way promote his 
honor ? Was it then the Jove of power ? over whom? a 
degraded herd, which he himſelf had hunted to deſtroy ; 
and whoſe maſter had lately been executed as a criminal. 
Perhaps it was the view of gratifying ſome licentious paſ- 
fon ! This cannot be alledged ; for his writings breathe 
nothing but the ſtricteſt morality, and diitinguiſhed 
purity. We no where in his works are taught tentiments 
ſubverſive of the order of ſociety, or to regard any im- 
pulles of the mind which are contrary to reaton, and op- 
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but that it ſhould ſatisſy thoſe who knew the 
deception they were palming upon the peo- 


ple, is incredible: and when the apoſtles were 


poſed to the law of our nature, as a divine revelation. 
He makes no diſtinction like the impoſtor of Arabia, in 
favour of himſelf, nor does any part of his life bear any 
mark of libertiniſm ; as among the Jews, ſo among the 
Chriſtians, his converſation and manners are blameleſs. 
As St. Paul was not an impoſtor, ſo it is plain he was 
not an enthuſiaſt. Heat of temper, melancholy, igno- 
rance, and vanity, are the ingredients of which enthuſi- 


aſm is compoſed; but from all theſe, except the firſt, he 


appears to have been wholly free. That he had great 
fervor of zeal, in maintaining what he thought to be 
right, cannot be denied; but he was at all times ſo much 
maſter of his feelings, as in matters of indifference, “ to 
become all things, to all men;“ with the moſt conde- 
cending politeneſs, he accommodated his conduct and 
his converſe to the manners and views of others, where 
his duty to God, and attachment to truth would admit; 
a conduct incompatible with the unamiable auſterity of 
a bigot, and with the violent efforts of fanaticiſm. That 
he was not melancholy, is plain from his purſuing all 
prudent means to eſcape danger, and ſhun perſecution, 


the 


ere 
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arraigned beſore them, the reception of Gama- 
liel's council verifies the fat; © if this work 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” A work 


when he could do it without diſhonouring his office, or 
forſaking his duty to God. 

A melancholy enthuſiaſt courts perſecution, and afflifts 
himſelf with reſtrictions and abſurd penances, when gu- 
zoyment is in his power; as though it were well pleating 
to the Deity to multiply miſeries, and abuſe the mercies 
his benevolence has provided : but the holineſs of St. 


Paul conſiſted in the fimplicity of a godly life, and an 


unwearied aſſiduity in his apoſtolical duties. 

That he was ignorant, no man will alledge, who is not 
himſelf groſsly ignorant; for he appears not only to be 
poſſeſſed of all Jewith literature, but alſo to have been 
converſant with the writings of the Greek poets and 
philoſophers. That he was not credulous, is plain, from 
his having reſiſted the evidence of our Lord's miracles, 
and of thoſe of the apoſtles; to the fame of which we 
cannot ſuppoſe him a ſtranger, as he lived in Jeruſalem. 
And that he was free from vanity, may be gathered from 


all his writings, and the knowledge we have of his life. 


He repreſents himſelf as the leaſt of the apoſtles, not 
meet to be called an apoſtle ; as the chief of Ganers, in 
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founded in falſehood and impoſture could not 
be of God, and if their conſciences had not 
atteſted the truth, he muſt have been refuted, 


and the apoſtles puniſhed. 
We have already noticed the diſperſion of 
the Jews as a proof of the authenticity of pro- 


that he had perſecuted the church of Chriſt : and he 
prefers in the ſtrongeſt terms, univerſal benevolence to 
faith, and prophecy, and miracles, and all the gifts with 
which he could be endowed. Is this the language of 
vanity, or enthuſiaſm ? Did ever fanatic prefer active 
charity to his own religious opinions, to the illumina- 
tions of the ſpirit, and even to the crown of martyrdom ! 
That he was not a dupe to the impoſture of others, is 
obvious; the illiterate fiſhermen had not a capability of 
impoſing on the enlightened diſciple of Gamaliel ; and 
it was phyſically impoſſible that the circumſtances at- 
tending his converfion could be produced by them. 
Since then Paul was neither impoſtor, enthuſiaſt, nor a 
dupe to the craft of others, his converſion was miracu- 
lous, and the chriſtian religion is a divine revelation,” 


See alſo the apology of the Biſhop of Landaff, 
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phecy ; and the exact detail which is given 


by Moſes, 28th Deuteronomy, appears more 
like an hiſtory than a prediction 3400 years 
before: and we cannot but expreſs our 
aſtoniſhment, that this . conſtant appeal to 
our ſenſes ſhould carry ſo little conviction to 
the mind. The hiſtory of the world produces 
nothing parallel to this; every other people, 
whether coloniſts or conquerors, have, after 
the lapſe of a few ages, been ſo completely 
ſwallowed up and blended with the Abori- 
gines, that the diſtinction is not to be traced ; 
but here is a people ſcattered over the whole 
world, during 1800 years, yet in no part of 
the world do they incorporate with the other 
inhabitants, although their attachment to 
their ceremonies and inſtitutions have ex- 
poſed them, and do ſtill expoſe them, to con- 
ſtant reproach ; which is ſo powerful a motive 


( 90 ) 
to induce a coalition, that reſiſtance to it 
cannot be accounted for on natural principles, 
and nothing leſs than divine power could 
eftect ; ſetting them up as beacons, to warn 
the nations of the curſe accompanying a re- 
jection of the Meſſiah, and as a ſtanding and 
ſenſible manifeſtation of the interference of 
the Deity in the tranſactions of men. 

The fulfilment of the prophecies reſpecting 
the corruption of Chriſtianity, is not leſs 
clearly demonſtrative of the truth of Revela- 
tion. Paul, in the Theſſalonians, has pre- 
dicted the riſe and progreſs of the many- 
headed monſter Superſtition, and which he 
calls the Man of Sin, repreſenting it as exer- 
ciſing audacious deſpotiſm, under the maſk 
of Religion, over the nations and rulers, ſub- 
verting the principles of civil government, 
wreſting the ſword trom its graſp, and arming 
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t its ſubjects, ſuperſtitiouſly and fanatically to 
, reſiſt its juſt and regular authority : yea“ as 
d ſitting in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf 
n that he is God.“ That a maſs ot ſo much 
— impudence and abſurdity could ever have 
d paſſed with men as the religion of the meek 
df and holy Jeſus, is a miracle above the de- 


rangement of the laws of dead matter, and is 


E ſuch an inſtance of the deterioration of human 
ls intellect, as may ever teach us how feeble 
a- are its efforts, when the coucurrence of ſur- 
e- rounding circumſtances preſents ſtrong delu- 
* ſions; and “ Satan worketh with all power, 
he and ſigns, and lying wonders, and all de- 
- ceivableneſs of unrighteouſneſs, to effect the 
1k condemnation of the wicked.” Of this every 
z1b- way miraculous monſter, we are farther 
nt, aſſured, © that him ſhall the Lord deſtroy,” 


ng not by the power of embattled hoſts, nor by 
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the ſhedding of torrents of human gore, but 
by the vivid brightneſs of his appearance : 
clearly intimating, that by the general diffu- 
ſion of the light of truth, the mind of man 
ſhould emerge from the noxious ſhades of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, in which it had fo long 
been languiſhing, and reanimated by the 
genial ſun of invigorating reaſon, explore the 
lucid regions of divine revelation. 
Such is the work of God, nor can it be 
overthrown ; every obſtacle to the diſſemi- 
nation of revealed religion muſt give way 
before the impulſes of the Divine Spirit ; nor 
can either the prejudices or the power of man 
prevent the mighty, the extenſive influence, 
of the holy goſpel of Jeſus. The meek and 
merciful ſpirit of genuine chriſtianity, muſt 
ever inſpire juſt feelings; theſe can never 
produce the vengeful ſcourge. It ſeems to 
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be the order of God in the moral government 
of the world, to permit great evils to counter- 
act each other; and what if the monſter 
Infidelity be oppoſed by the monſter Super- 
ſtition? Truth ſhall not be overwhelmed in 
the conflict. Woe is denounced againſt 
the inhabitants of the earth and of the ſea ;” 
when the great engine of Satan's devices 1s 
overturned, © the devil will exerciſe great 
wrath, becauſe he knoweth that he hath but 
a ſhort time.” Rev. chap. xii. v. 12. But 
the purpoſes of the Deity ſhall ſtand, and 
purſue an even and undiſturbed courſe ; it is 
his high prerogative, to confound the inſidious 
ſubltilty of the adverſary of man, by over- 
ruling his devices; to ſubſerve the purpoſes 
of diffuſive benevolence, and unfold the per- 
tection of his character, We cannot look 
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upon the recent tranſactions of the world, 
without connecting it in our minds with the 
moral government of God, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of revealed Religion. Who can con- 
ceive a maſs of ſo many millions burſting 
from the chains of long eſtabliſhed and deep 
rooted prejudice, ſunk into the moſt abject 
and depreſſed ſtate, and over-awed by mili- 
tary power ; yet moving with concentrated 
force, as by an electric ſhock or volcanic 
eruption, and with an energy ſurmounting 
apparently inſuperable obſtacles ;—Is it poſ- 
ſible to contemplate events ſo bounded, in 
human view, with impoſſibility, and not ac- 
knowledge that this cannot be the offspring 
of natural cauſes ? The inſpiration of a ſupe- 
rior intelligence is the only rational explica- 


tion of this phenomenon ; no natural powers 
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appear to be equal to the production of ſen- 
timents ſo oppoſite to inveterate prejudices, 
ſo inſtantaneouſly produced, and ſo gene- 
rally diffuſed. Caſting our eyes over the 
theatre of thoſe deep tragedies which have 
awakened the ſympathies of Europe, with 
the torch of hiſtory in our hand, the idea of 
retribution ſwells upon the mind. 

The very places where the dark diſſimula- 
tion of ſuperſtition has let looſe the fury of 
perſecution, in thoſe horrid maſſacres which 
have at different periods polluted the earth 
with torrents of proteſtant blood, there has 
political fury avenged the cauſe of ſuffering 
piety, and the deſcendants of thoſe monſters 
of cruelty, have become the victims of popu- 
lar licentiouſneſs. To oppoſe the wickedneſs, 


the violence, and rapacity attendant upon 
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theſe events, is no argument againſt their 


origin. Pure and benevolent principles 
cannot of themſelves produce diſorder ; and 
as it is the law of our nature that energies 
ſhould ſpring from the force of feeling; im- 
pure and malevolent principles muſt exiſt 
before they can exert their influence; and 
if God, in judgment, withholds the reſtraints 
of his power, the wicked will do wickedly ; 
the vicious paſſions of the human heart, op- 
poſed to each other in all their malevolence, 
are terrible in their operations; and if the 
deſigns of Deity were unqualified vengeance, 
they would ſpeedily produce univerſal devaſta- 
tion. But we regard his ads as ammenda- 
tory, and when judgment has done its per- 
fect work, the benevolence eſſential to per- 
ſection muſt produce good from evil, and 
render not only the follies, but the fury and 
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wickedneſs of the world, ſubſervient to his 
general deſign of love and good will to men: 
„The wrath of man it ſhall praiſe thee, and 
the remainder thou wilt reſtrain.” David. 
We learn only by experience; and by per- 
mitting evil principles to act out all their 
miſchief, ſeems to be the only way by which 
their odious nature can appear, or our feelings 
be impreſſed with due averſion and deteſtation 
of them. 


The book of the Apocalypſe has been fo 
much a topic of diſcuſſion, that nothing in ad- 
dition can be expected here ; we only notice 
the paralleliſm of dates with thoſe of Daniel. 
1260 years are repeatedly aſſigned for the 
reign of Superſtition, during which Prieſt- 
craft ſhould deceive the nations, and the 
vicious paſſions of the human heart ſubvert 
the benign principles of inſpiration. 30 years 


68 
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are named during which it ſhall be falling, 
and 45 years, in which truth ſhall be pro- 
greſſively advancing, and at length be uni- 
verſally triumphant. Could we correctly 
aſcertain the commencement of theſe dates, 
preciſion would attend our concluſions, — 
Some ſtate them from the Codex of Juſtinian, 
which is the ſtrong fortreſs wherein eccleſi- 
aſtical power is intrenched; others from the 
univerſality of the Biſhop of Rome; and 
others trom the union of civil dominion with 
ſpiritual authority. It is not for us to deter- 
mine this point : but our deſign requires we 
ſhould notice the objections which are made 
on the ambiguity of prophecy—why could 
we not be told in poſitive terms, that at cer- 
tain periods particular events would take 
place, and by what means they were to be 
accompliſhed? We anſwer, that in the firſt 
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place, ſuch information would often inter- 
fere with the accompliſhment of the predic- 
tions; and in the ſecond place, the deſign of 
prophecy is not to acquaint us with events, 
but as our Lord informs his diſciples, © that 
when they take place, we may know that he 
foretold them, and be confirmed in our 
faith.” 

On either ſuppoſition, the period cannot 
be far diſtant; no calculations have carried 
it farther than the next century, before the 
world will realize better days than has been 
known to ages paſt, or is the portion of the 
preſent race. This is no ſmall conſolation to 
the feelings of benevolence ; the proſpect of 
future good is cheering to humanity, and 
though we ſhall ſtand in our lot before that 
bright day ſhall dawn, yet we rejoice in the 
aſſurance that truth muſt ultimately prevail, 
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and behold with ſupreme delight, the con- 
ſoling proſpect of a world in peace, and the 
whole human race glowing with mutual love 
and good will towards cach other, uniting in 
one ſublime and animating ſong of praiſe to 
that merciſul goodneſs which has redeemed 
it from the curſe of conflicting paſſions, which 
has harmonized the feelings of the heart and 
the purpoſes of the intellect, in the ardent 
purſuit of general philanthropy. 

We now attempt the moft arduous part ot 
our ſubject, and who is ſufficient ? can finite 
comprehend infinite? from the higheſt au- 


thority we are aſſured that“ none by ſearch- 
ing can find out the Almighty in the per- 
ſection of his being,” nor can the manifeſta- 
tions he has vouchſafed of himself be truly 
apprehended, but by conformable feelings 
upon the ſoul, 
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The heart, which pulſates enmity at every 
ſtroke, againſt thoſe perſections of the divine 
character which are the peculiar ſubje& of 
revelation, will not readily acknowledge the 
authority of the revelation given : and while 
it diſplays a purity of principle, to which we 
have no accordant feeling, the chulutions of 
the heart will, as the ſcriptures expreſs it, 
*caſt up mire and dirt,” and its avertation 
will be expreſſed in malignant reproach, and 
aſſiduous endeavours to obliterate from the 
world, principles ſo abhorrent to its prepoſ- 


icſhons. 


The inviſible things of God the Creator, 
which are ſeen by things that appear : his 
almighty power, infinite wiſdom, and com- 
prehenſive goodneſs ; theſe paſs before us in 
univerſal being and conſervation ; © he giveth 


all things richly to enjoy, and filleth us with 
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food and gladneſs:“ 4 participate in theſc 


diffuſive benefits, and borne down by the 
ſtrong current of their feelings, they have a 
demonſtration that the ſource from whence 
they flow muſt be divine. 

But revelation, while it announces a future 
ſtate of exiſtence, has clearly marked the cha- 
racters who may look forward to it with con- 
fidence; theſe marks are ſo unequivocal in 
their nature, and ſo comprehenſive in their 
operation, that by the attentive obſerver, they 
cannot be miſtaken ; and the diſcordant feel- 
ings ſo generally evinced, loudly proteſt a 
ſpecial limitation ; but the turbulent ſpirit of 
man revolts from the neceſſary concluſion, 
and impotently ſtruggles to diminiſh the per- 
fections of Deity, by aſſigning limits to his 


knowledge, by controling his operations 


with contingencies, or by attempts to exclude 
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im from all interference in the government 
of the world. Yet reaſon, could her gentle 
whiſpers be heard, amidit the clamorous jar- 
gon of prejudice, would perſuade, that the 
power which creates muſt conſerve ; for that 
which has not exiſtence front itſelf, can con- 
tinue to exiſt only by the power which firſt 
produced it; and the renewed ſueceſſions 
which are continually taking place in the 
world, demonſtrate a mover, with energics 
co-extenſive with motion. 

That creation is the product of omnipo- 
tence, and that infinite intelligence preſides 
over all the tranſitions and tranſactions of the 
univerſe, guiding them to purpoſes of bene- 
volence; is an important truth, which we 
wiſh to impreſs upon the minds of our 
readers, as adminiſtering to our ſolace under 


thoſe circumſtances which are inexplicable to 
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our circumſcribed faculties; and this we 
think muſt follow from a reference to its 
author. Perfect intelligence ſuppoſes per- 
fect energies; volition from defective motives, 
or directed to partial ends, can procced only 
from unperfection, and that intelligence 
which is all comprehenſive, though incon- 
ceivable to us, muſt embrace the good of 
the whole, ſo as to produce the beſt iſſues; 
and however irreconcileable to the confined 
perception of man may be the difficulties 
ariſing from the conflicting paſſions, and 
oppoſing intereſts of man, theſe are little 
things with an infinite mind ; principles are 
its ſphere of contemplation, and theſe proceed 
from a determinate and invariable ſource—- 
the perfection of the divine nature ; whatever 


is hoſtile to juſt feelings, in the volitions of 


free agents, muſt therefore evidently be an 
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impediment to their felicity ; but it diflurbeth 
not the ſtendy and even courſe of divine ener- 
gies; theſe muſt ever direct to unite cauſe 
and efiect. | 

To furniſh mediums for the communication 
of benefits. and partake of the influence of 
the divine perfections, as they harmonize 
in one general principle of energy, is a dig- 
nified end of creation. Any immediate par- 
ticipation of theſe pertections by creatures, is 
irreconcileable with the notion of infinity in 
the firſt cauſe ; the eſſential perfections of 
Deity muſt be wholly incommunicable, their 
agency alone is all that limited beings can 
_ partake of: if the wiſdom, the power or bene- 
volence, they exerciſe, were an addition to 
the aggregate ſam, where is the notion of 
infinity ? therefore we conclude, that all we 
diſcover in angels, or men of excellency, are 


only emanations from the Deity. 
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The image of God, in which man was 
created, muſt refer to theſe communications, 
and on our theory, will confiſt in juſt feelings, 
by which his mind was harmonized with 
the will of Deity, and all his pleaſures de- 
rived from that ſource. We have before 
intimated, that without ſeduction no oppoſing 
or diſcordant feelings could be experienced: 
this agency is placed before us in revelation, 
as inſpiring the feeling of ſelf-gratification : 
but the ſource of being, containing within 
himſelf every poſſible good, could not form 
creatures with capacities for felicity, inde- 
pendant of its true origin ; this muſt derange 
the neceflary order of cauſe and effect, and 
being contrary to the union of all perfection 
in the firſt cauſe, would place the divine 
attributes in oppoſition to each other: as this 


ſuppoſition is both impious and abſurd, we 
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are driven to the concluſion, that the purſuit 
of enjoyment, in any thing ſhort of the Deity, 
was a departure from the poſſibility of our 
well-being, and could produce nothing but 
diſappointment ; for if pleaſure be derived 
only from the things which ſurround us, 
there 1s a point beyond which they cannot 
follow us, and this palled, we enter a ſtate 
where nothing can afford us ſolace, 

Had indiſcriminate juſtice left all men to 
the perverſeneſs of their choice, and ſwept 
away the whole human race, only a partial 
effect of the divine attributes could have been 
afforded ; but Creation was intended for the 
participation of their united energies. With- 
out a freedom of choice in man, his ac- 
countableneſs is deſtroyed, and moral evil 
impoſſible ; and if the mind had not poſſeſſed 
a capability of two motives of action, freedom 
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of volition is inconceivable. Good and 
evil were thus only to be known by man, for 
having no poſſible medium of perception, but 
by the fecling preſcnt to the mind; he muſt 
experience the one and the other for this 
information. 

Nor let it be ſuppoſed an impeachment of 
the divine per ections; no diſunion among 
them can take place on this account, but 
their harmony requires that every principle 
{hould produce its own proper and determi— 
nate iſſue, and not its oppoſite: if no creature 
were left to the conſequences of his choice, 
man muſt be formed with powers of which 
we can have no idea, to be impreſſed with a 
fall conviction of evil. 

We have more than once approached re- 
flections, which lead to a ſubject the moſt 


difficult that can exercite the human mind; 
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we have witneſſed conſpicuous talents ſwal- 
lowed in the mighty vortex, and the cautious 
circumſpection which takes its ſoundings at 
every cable's length, will warily avoid the 
daring adventure of launching into its perilous 
depths. 

Yet, as it may ſeem to argue a want of 
conlidence in our theory, we ſhall not ſhun 
the difficulty which preſents, and if we 
be conducted fafely through, we perſuade 
ourſelves it will be a ſtrong preſumption in 
favor of its truth. We are not inſenſible of 
the arduous taſk before us, and therefore 
while we claim the right of judging for our- 
ſelves, we would exerciſe every ſentiment of 
liberality toward thoſe who differ, and invite 
their candid and dcliberate attention ; nor 
ſhould we be without hope that truth would 


be convincing, had not experience fully ap- 
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prized us of the force of prejudice, the creep- 


ing inſinuations of felf-love, and the miſtaken 
views ſo common, of our importance in the 
ſcale of exiſtence. 

The ſubject to which we refer, is that of 
NecessITY and Liprtrnty., Philoſophers 
have long laboured to elucidate the dark 
queſtions of the conſtant conjunction of mo- 
tive and action, and the ſelf-determining 
power of the intellect. The great talents 
engaged on both ſides, give to each a reſpect- 
ability that demands deference, and we ven- 
ture with diffidence to tread a path, inter- 
ſeed at every inch by all the obſtructions 
that active fancy, and vigorous intellect, can 
deviſe. That our actions are the reſult of 
motives has ſeldom been diſputed ; but whe- 
ther that reſult be neceſſary, and leaves no 
determining power to the intellect, has been 


long and warmly diſputed. 


nin: 


To us there appears to be ſome ambiguitx, 
ariſing from the terms introduced into this 
controverſy, and which we are inclined to 
think our theory of perception has a power 
of removing, as by changing the terms, ideas 
attached by prejudice will not connect, and 
probably juſt ones may be applied. But to 
give the reader an opportunity of eſtimating 
the validity of our ſyſtem, we ſhall extract 
from the neceſſitarian theory of Lord Kames, 
and the defence of liberty by Dr. Gregory, 
the ſtrongeſt arguments they have employed 
in ſupport of their reſpective ſyſtems, and as 
theſe reſpectable writers are placed at the head 
of their ſeveral opinions, we have from them 
the ſtrongeſt ground which can be taken on 
both ſides. —Lord Kames obſerves, ** that into 
actions done, to an end, defire and will enter; 


defirc to attain the end goes firſt, the will to 
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act in order to accomplith it is next, and the 


external act follows of courſe. It is the will, 
then, that governs eyery action done, as a 
mean to accomplith an end ; and it is defire 
to accompliſh that end which puts the will 
in motion: but what raiſes the defire, the 
anſwer is ready, it is the proſpert of attaining 
ſome agrecable end, or avoiding one that is 
diſagrecable. The external action is deter- 
mined by the will, the will by the deſire, and 
deſire by the agreeable or diſagreeable. Here 
is a Chain of cauſe and effect, of which not 
one link is at the command of the agent, or 
can be broken ; nor do the agreeable or diſ- 
agrecable depend on his fancy ; he has not a 
power of making a beautiful woman ugly, nor 


to make a rotten carcaſe ſmell ſweetly : con- 


ſtant and univerſal experience prove that hu- 


man actions are governed by laws, and that 
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à man cannot cxert his ſelf- moving powers 
but in purſuance of ſome deſire or motive; 
had motive always the ſame influence, actions 
would appear no leſs neceſſary than the 
actions of matter—the various degrees of 
influence, which motives have at different 
times, ſuggeſt the notion of chance. Some 
inotives however, leave no doubt. A timid 
female, has a phyſical power to caſt herſelf 
into the mouth of a roaring lion, but 1s 
withheld by terror, no leſs powerfully than 
by cords.—Now if a ſtrong motive have a 
neceſſary influence, there is no reaſon for 
doubting but a weak one has an influence of 
the ſame kind, though not in the degree. 
Between two motives, however nearly balan- 
ced, a man has not an arbitrary choice, but 
mult yield to the ſtrongeſt, as a balance after 


many vibrations to the heavieſt weight. - Such 
In 
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then are the laws, which govern voluntary 
actions; a man is abſolutely free to act 
agreeable'to his own will, and greater free- 
dom than this is not conceivable,” 

Dr. Gregory, on the fide of liberty, cn- 
deavours to prove that the © relation of 
motive and action is not that of conſtant 
conjunction, but, that a man may chooſe 
any one of two or more motives preſent to 
his view, and by chooſing he may bend the 
defire to it—that in volition, the mind is not 
incrt, and that therefore, we are under no 
neceſſity whatever.” | 

And he further obſerves, “that upon the 


ſuppoſition of the inertia of mind, a man 


with equal, though oppoſite, motives preſent- 
ing at one view, would, during their con- 
tinuance, remain perfectly at reſt, like à 
balance equally loaded in both ſcales. This 
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concluſion, though admitted by the neceſſi- 
tarian, is evaded by denying that the mind 
can be aſſailed by two oppoſite motives 
equally balanced at the fame time.” But to 
ſtate a caſe which the advocatcs for liberty 
conſider as deciſive, the Dr. ſuppoſes © a 
porter be offered a guinea for every mile he 
thall travel due eaſt; if there be no cauſe to 
keep him at reſt, or to cauſe him to move 
in any other direction, there can be no doubt 
but he would gladly embrace the propoſal, 
and travel in the direction pointed out until 
he had obtained as much as his moſt avari- 
cious wiſhes might crave. The ſame reſult 
would take place had the propoſal been made 
on a direction due ſouth. —In the two caſes 
taken ſeparately, the relation between the 
man's motive and action would be ſtrikingly 
analogous to that of a ſingle impulſe, and 
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motion in phyſics. Let us now ſuppoſe the 
two offers be made him at the ſame time, 
what is he to do in this caſe ? Tf the mind 
be inert in volition, and if the two motives 
operate upon him with the ſame neceſſity 
that cauſe and effect operate in phyſics, it 
appears that the man muſt move neither 
eaſtward nor ſouthward, but in a middle 
line between the two—From whence it i; 
concluded, that the relation between motive 
and action is not that of conſtant conjunc- 
tion.“ 

This ſhort ſketch gives a general view of 
the argument in the ſtrongeſt poſitions which 
can be taken. It now remains that we aſſay 
the power of our theory, in reconciling the 
different concluſions, and removing the diffi- 
culties which it is obvious are in the way of 
both theories. 
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That nothing can act but where it is— 
that experience ariſes from conſcious per- 
ception—that all our knowledge is the reſult 
of experience—and that all our perceptions 
are ſucceſſive, are the leading principles of 
our theory. If nothing can act but where it 
is, motive cannot act upon mind or mind 
upon motive unleſs they be brought together, 
and as this can only be by the medium of 
feeling, we ſhall diſmiſs the term motive, 
and aſſume that of feeling. —The admiſſion 
of this term will lead to the acknowledgment 
of an active intelligent principle. It there be 
ſecling, there muſt be a ſubjeQ on which it is 
impreſſed, with a capacity to perceive and a 
power of recognition—the feeling may poſſi- 
| bly be produced by the agency of ſome ex- 
tremely refined and active matter, but per- 


ception and recognition are modifications of 
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mind, from every cnergy of which all idea 
of matter is completely excluded. As the 
feeling is not percipient, the agreeable or 
diſagreeable muſt refer to a principle to 
which it is agreeable or ditagrecable, and, 
conſequently, the notion of perception car- 
ries with it a demonſtration of an active 
power: to perceive is an energy as clearly as 
volition, and therefore the inertia of mind is 
impoſſible. Whether the feeling perceived by 
the intellect produces volitions approving or 
rejecting, will not depend primarily upon cir- 
cumſtances, but upon the ſtate of the minditſelf, 
which can have no pleaſurable choice, where 
there 1s not an accordance with the external 
impreſſion ; and if its energies be exerted to 
avoid that which is offenſive, they will direct 
to volitions the neareſt in affinity to the ſtate 


of the mind.—The approbation or diſappro- 
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bation of the mind will then depend upon 
the feeling preſent to it in the greateſt force, 
and if education or habit have rendered a 
decorous and poliſhed deportment familiar 
and agreeable to our mind, it will feel inſtant 
averſion at the approach of any thing inde- 
cent or vulgar, So allo if we feel impreſſively 
a ſenſe of the divine omnipreſence, in all his 
perfection and purity, we ſhall poſſeſs feelings 
which will be highly ſenſible to the approach 
of every thing immoral and vicious, from 
which it will revolt with abhorrence. So 
long as theſe ſeveral ſtates of mind continue 
in ſtrength, they will negeffarily render us 
averſe to one claſs of feelings and gratiſied 
by another; this necetlity will ever connect 
our volitions with the correſponding circum- 


ſtance when it occurs ; but the mind is evi- 


dently the moying principle. Here then, 
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we have freedom of volition, and the con- 
ſtant conjunction of motive and action, nor 
can they be disjoined but by annihilating 
every notion which we connect with mind. 
That cauſes under equal circumſtances muſt 
ever produce the ſame effect, cannot be 
denied; yet on our theory, theſe cauſes 
have their exiſtence in the mind, no con- 
currence of circumſtances can ine volition, 
the will cannot be forcibly controled, nor 
our minds be approached by circumſtances, 
but through the medium of feeling ; in every 
inſtance of ſeduction from the law of reaſon, 
feeling ſupplants feeling ; and where theſe 
have not their origin in the conſtitution of 
our nature, they muſt be referred to the 
agency of mind, as the only principle that 
can immediately act upon mind. There—- 


fore, on every view of the ſubject, the inertia 
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of mind is inconceivable : admit its exiſtence, 
and its activity is neceſſary. 

A neceſlity, that knows not the compulſive 
force which unites diſcordant and oppoſing 
things together ; but is founded in that rela- 
tion and affinity, by which like attaches to 
like, and is evidently a principle operating 
throughout all intelligence. It will be pur- 
ccived that we differ from the neceſſitarian 
by ſuppoſing the agreeable and diſagreeable 
{o be totally dependant upon the mind, and 
though we have not a power to make beauty 
deformity, yet it is manifeſt that the perception 
of beauty will depend upon the previcus idea 
we have formed of it.— To the Tartar, the 
flat noſe is attractive, to the Savoyard, the 
goter is equally an object of admiration, and 
to the ſooty inhabitants of Africa, the fair 


complexion of the north is cold and uninte- 
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reſting when compared with the ripened 
beauty of their jetty dames. That the organs 
will convey to the intellect the impreſſion 
upon them is certain, and that the rotten 
carcaſe will not be agreeable, but we have no 
doubt where effluvia is not noxious, we may 
be ſo familiarized to it as to feel, if not 
agreeably, at lem, nothing offenſive ; and 
to render neceſſity here complete, there muſt 
be but one opinion upon odours, but we are 
purſuaded there is great diverſity in this 
reſpect; the perfume of one individual is 
highly ungrateſul to another. It is a wiſe 
ordination of nature, that noxious effluvia 
ſhould act immediately upon us, as the pro- 
ceſs of reaſoning from eſfect to cauſe would 
often outrun the ſeaſon of action, and 
probably our mechauiſin is formed upon this 


neceſlity, and the mind exerts its energies 
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inſtindtively.—In the neceflitarian chain of 
cauſe and effect, we follow them in ſuppoſing 
the external action determined by the will, 
the will, by the deſire, and the deſire, by 
the agreeable or diſagreeable; but we differ 
in ſuppoſing deſire and averſion to depend on 
the external circumſtances; theſe feelings we 
recognize in the intellect, and when accord- 
ant or diſcordant cauſes excite, they each 
produce their own proper cnergics. Nor 
are we convinced that any motive of action 
gives aſſured proof that their theory is foun- 
ded in truth: — That a timid female will not 
under common circumſtances caſt herſelt 
into the mouth of a roaring lion, is certain : 
yet we believe ſuch a ſtate of mind and ſuch 
a conjunction of circumſtances may cxiſt, 
and ſometimes have exiſted, when this alter- 


native would be readily embraced. 
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From the advocates for liberty we alto 
diſſent.— The ſuppoſition of the porter is 
wholly irrevalent to our theory; we aflert 
the energy of mind, and this applies only 
to its inertia ; ſo far we agree On the prin- 
ciples we have atiempted to eſtabliſh, every 
notion of phyſical neceſſity is excluded from 
mind ; and it the term may be admitted, a 
moral neceſſity takes its place, founded in 
the limitation of our faculties, and which 
neceſlarily confines our energies to the powers 
and feelings we have, and denics a capacity 
to act on thoſe we have not. To us it is not 
ſc]f-evident & that a man may chooſe any 
one of two motives preſenting to his view ; 
that by chooſing he may bend his mind to it, 
or that we arc under no neceſſity whatever,” 
That two motives may immediately preſent 


to the intellect, our notion of ſucceſſion will 
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not admit us to allow, We grant the won- 
derful activity of mind; yet on a ſtrict ana— 
Iyiis of perception, we are purſuaded that 
the energies of mind are transfcrred from 
feeling to feeling—in detached objects of 
ſenſe, this may appear difficult of compre- 
henſion to the reader, though perfectly clear 
in our view, and we conceive, that if he 
make the experiment upon ſeparate com- 
pound ideas, he will find it completely im— 
poſſible to join them in one perception. If 
in Bath he has a recollection of London, his 
ideas are transferred, they run from place to 
place, from circumſtance to circumſtance, 
with the rapidity of lightning; would he 
excerciſe his mind on the place of his reſi- 
dence, his ideas paſs from ſtreet to ſtreet: 
his apartments, his friends, his amutements, 


ſucceſſively preſent ; but while one ſcene is 
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perceived, the other though immediatei) 
paſſed is not in view, and a ſucceſſion is 
evident. 

Our energies called out by two or more 
ſucceſſive feelings, will not be governed by 
their abſtract but by their relative force; we 
ſhall not be inflacnced in our volitions by their 
real importance, but by the relation they 
have to the feeling of our own minds, and 
conſequently, on the ſtate of the mind, our 
volitions depend. 

To ſuppoſe a power of acting againſt the 
feeling upon the mind, is to aſſert that things 
act where they arc not ; or rather, to repre- 
ſent the abſurdity in full portrait, that where 
they are not, they counteract things which 
really and poſitively are. To contend with 
this difficulty, is the labour of theſe philoſo- 
phers. We atlirm, that the feeling preſent! 
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in greateſt force, will neceflarily determine 
our volitions. 

That choice or volition ſhould precede the 
feeling and its perception, is conceivable only 
upon the mechanic ſyſtem, which cxcludes 
the notion of mind altogether. —If motive 
and action have a relation, or if mind be the 
ſource of our energies, it is impoſſible to 
conceive theſe energics exerted in oppoſition 
to fecling, to perception, and will. Could 
we poſſibly conceive a monſter, combining 
in bimſelf theſe oppoſing principles; we 
are happy in the belief, that man has no 
affinity to him. We have repeatedly repre- 
ſented it as a part of our ſyſtem, that man 
can have no perception but of the feeling 
preſent, or energy experienced, and that 


his volitions are not the reſult of diſcord and 


oppoſition, but a neceſſary conjunction of 
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external impreſſions harmonizing with the 
ſeclings of the mind. 

It has been repreſented that inſtances oc- 
cur wherein men ad againſt deſire, and the 
ſtrongeſt motive. The cate of Joſeph, is 
ſuppoſed to be fully in point, and that no 
abſtract perception of duty could in ſuch an 
inſtance, counteract the impreſſion of ſenſe, 
and therefore, if we could not act againſt 
deſire and the ſtrongeſt motive, ſuch a caſe 
would be abſolutely impoſſible. We have 
aflerted the feeling of the intellect on the 
experience of its own energics equally with 
unpreſſion from without; we alſo affirm it 
to be the ſubject of divine communication. 
It is not then the abſtract perception of duty, 
but the potent feeling of an omnipreſent God, 
that guards“ the path of the juſt,” and con- 
ducts him in triumph through the aſlaults 
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of temptation.— That we are under no ne- 
ceſſity whatever, appears to us to be irre- 
concileable with the theory itſelf, for if man 
be a free agent, he muſt when acting 
rationally, be under the neceſſary laws of 
reaſon ; the intellect is one and indiviſible, 
and reaſon, as it relates to him, is the right 
application of circumſtances as they occur ; 
but circumſtances are not under his controul; 
as they reſpec material things, they are under 
the neceſſary laws of matter, and in the order 
of preſentation they are under the moral 
government of Deity. A ball iſſuing from 
the mouth of a cannon 1s under the neceſſary 
law of projectiles, but whether this man or 
tbat man ſhall be placed within its range, 1s 
at the diſpoſal of him in whom are all our 
ways, and in whom we live, and move, and 


bave our being. In placing our energies 
J 
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under the immediate controul of circumſtan- 
ces, phyſical neceſſity is eſtabliſhed over mind, 
which we think impaſſible, and on our theory, 
though the external circumſtance may excite 
the feelings of mind, and occaſion new and 
diverſified modifications, yet it gives no new 
principle of action; theſe are inherent, conſiſt 
in its own proper feclings, and conſtitute 
the eſſence of its permanent exiſtence. 

This conciſe view of the argument will, 
we hope, be clear, though it is evidently 
too much compreſſed to meet every objec- 
tion; we feel a purſuaſion, however, that 
the ſketch we have given, will evince the 
power of our theory to meet every difficulty 


which can be raised. 


We truſt the reader will conſider this 


digreſſion as not irreyalent to our ſubject, 
and we return. 
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Reſpecting the nature of future retribu- 
ion, revelation is not minute, but from 
the equity and perſection of the Supreme 
Judge, and the declarations made to us, we 
conclude, that to the criminal the meaſure 
he meets ſhall be meaſured to him again, and 
conſequently, the guilt of thoſe actions or 
ſentiments alone of which he is conſcious 
can attach to him; and with reſpect to thoſe 
whoſe feelings give them juſt perceptions of 
the Deity, and general conformity to his will, 
nothing can be conceived in addition,“ they 
ſhall be like him, for they ſhall ſee him as 
he is.“ 

Infidelity has arraigned the ſcripture repre- 
| ſentation of the divine character, as ſelfiſhly 
regarding its own glory to the diſparagement 
of his benevolence ; but this objection is 
fatile, and evidently reſults from partial and 
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limited views of the Deity ; ſelfiſhneſs is the 
offspring of want, but to the Creator of the 
world there is no ſenſe in which it can apply, 
for as there is no good exiſting out of himſelf, 
if benevolent, he muſt be ſelfiſh, and if ſelfiſh, 
he cannot but be benevolent. 

Man, by apoſtacy from his God, has pla- 
ced himſelf under a moral inability of inter- 
courſe with him, but without a reſtoration of 
communications from him and communion 
with him, his hope muſt ceaſe for ever. 
The aſſumption of our nature by the Re- 
deemer, hath opened a new and living 
way to God, through the pure medium of 
his righteouſneſs; and divine juſtice having 
accompliſhed the manifeſtation of the evil of 
tranſgreſſion, all the purpoſes of puniſhment 
arc effected toward thoſe who repoſe their 


confidence in the merits of the Sayiour, 
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with an unmingled conſciouſneſs of guilt, a 
ſteady. and grateful ſenſe of high and un- 
limited obligation, and an humble depend- 
ance upon him operating powerfully upon 
the mind. 

The impious remarks which have been 
made on this ſcene of wonders to angels and 
men, by certain pretenders to reaton, are 
proofs of the blindneſs of prejudice, and the 
impotence of human intellect to comprehend 


infinite perfection. So bounded and be- 


clouded is the mind of man, that it cannot 


but err in its notions of the Deity : © thou 
thinkeſt that I am altogether ſuch an one as 
thyſelf,” is a charge of ancient date againſt 
theſe philoſophers. They form their notions 
of the higheſt good from what they regard as 
good, and evil from that which they eſteem 


evil, and mere nature can reach no farther : 


1 
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nence we find the haughty and intolerant ſpirit 
of theſe pure diſciples ofnature contemning the 
holy meekneſs of the Redeemer, and ſpurn- 
ing as degrading thoſe lovely ſentiments of 
patient endurance, which teach us to ſuſtain 
injuries without reſentment, and to render 
good for evil. 

Principles act uniformly, and, under equal 
circumſtances, muſt ever produce ſimilar 
events. The impure medium of human paſ- 
fions has ever been a ſource of error; from 
hence aroſe the polytheiſm of the ancients, 
and all the ſuperſtitions of the moderns—a 
vengeful Jove, a blood- ſtained Mars, a jolly 
Bacchus, an over-reaching Mercury, a wan - 
ton Venus, and a voluptuous Apollo, were 
the vicious propenſities of man perſonified : 
and in the preſent day, the homage paid by 
their reſpective votaries is not the leſs rea! 
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for having dropped the perſonification. And 


we are indebted to that revelation ſo much 
deſpiſed and calumniated, for every notion 
of ſuperior dignity which theſe advocates of 
nature would inculcate, It is equally the 
glory and the benefit of revelation, that it 
impoſes reſtraints upon the conduct of man- 
kind; that it teaches us the apparently diffi- 
cult doctrine of ſelf-denial, on the pure 
principles of an all-embracing philanthropy. 
The holy goſpel of Jeſus, commands us to 
regard the divine will as the fole and uni- 
form ſtandard of the regulation of life; and 
the love of God as the beginning, end, 
foundation, principle and accompliſhment, 
of moral perfection. All the diverſity of 
forms which have aſſumed the name of reli- 


gion not derived from perſonal inſpiration, 


may be claſſed under two diviſions, the one 
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ſanctioning crimes, and the other offering 
caſy diſpenſation for them: deiſin is a renun- 
ciation of all religion, and its conſiſtent 
profeſſors can have no higher claim than 
diſciples of nature. It might be ſhewn hif- 
torically, that ſuperſtition originated in a falſe 
conception of the appointments in the ſcrip- 
ture, applying ſenſible ideas to ſpiritual prin- 
ciples: things which were ordained of God 
as mediums to impreſs right feelings upon 
the mind, were the whole that lay open to 
general obſervation ; thoſe who looked no 
farther, conſidered the means as the end; 
the mere mechaniſm of actions engroſſed 
them, and theſe not having right feelings for 
their foundation, would be grounded upon 
thoſe which were falſe; and this conduct 
muſt procced ſo long as the principle from 


whence it ariſes continues to operate ; thoſe 
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who adopt the opinions of their fathers are 
religious only by prejudice, and are incon- 
icious of the feeling of the mind which 
regards a right end. Man is loſt to the 
feelings in which he ſtood the image of his 
maker; and clearly on the principles we 
have attempted to urge, our reaſoning can 


only be from ourielves; as we feel, fo we 


think: the molt pure and clevated feelings 


of the mind are thoſe from which we form 
our notions of Deity ; and thoſe juſt feel- 
ings which were produced by divine com- 
munications being interrupted by apoſtacy, 
leave to nature no higher ſources of diſcovery 
than ourſelves being unlike to God, we con- 
ceive a God like unto us; and when our 
actions are pleaſing in our view, we conclude 


they muſt be highly acceptable to him. As 


the attachment of the heart is to money, to 
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pleaſure, to friendſhip, or any ſelf-gratifica- 
tion, ſo will the ſacrifices we make be 
eſteemed by us :—as men among men, the 
tranfactions we have with each other proceed 
very properly upon this principle of compen- 
fation ; if a favor be received, a favor 1s due, 
and if the labour of others adminiſter to 
our accommodation, our labour, in act or 
value, is due to them; on this low grovel- 
ling principle of barter, the religion of many 
is founded : it may probably be conſidered 
as a degrading allufion, but it partakes ſo 
much of the mercantile ſyſtem, that we 
ſhould be induced to ſuſpect the compting- 
houſe, rather than the college, is its true 
parent. So oppoſite is the ſentiment to the 
perfection of Deity, and yet ſo cloſely is it 


interwoven in the heart of man, that the 


teachings of revelation principally direct to 
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manifeſt its abſurdity, and to exalt the divine 
character above ſuch vulgar, ſuch degrading 
ſentiments.—* If I were hungry I would not 
tell thee, the cattle upon a thouſand hills are 
mine ; though thouſands of rams and ten 
thouſands of rivers of oil, though the fruit 
of the body be given for the fin of the ſoul,” 
yet cannot it render compenſation ; and Paul 
affirms, © that though we have great learn- 
ing, great elocution, deep ſcience, a ſound 
faith, and give all our goods to teed the 
poor, yet without love it is nothing”—love 
to God for his eſſential goodneſs, and to man 
for his ſake. Such are the ſublime diſcoveries 
of revelation reſpecting God, and ſuch are 


its humbling declarations of human attain- 


ments, and we may confidently challenge 
the world to produce any ſyſtem which gives 
ſuch conſiſtent and noble diſplays of a perſe? 
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being, or ſuch exact and clear deſcriptions 
of the ſtate of man in the defection of his 
nature. Compenſation is irreconcileable with 
criminal juſtice, all the laws of civilized 
ſociety reſiſt it; and if a flight reference be 
made to the perfection and harmony of the 
divine attributes and the nature of conſcioul- 
neſs, it will evince that in the order of things 
it is impoſſible. All departure from the prin- 
ciple of our well-being, is a moral incapacity 
to the rectitude of our future volitions; as the 
mind has modified itſelf, it will more readily 
modify, than upon entire new perceptions. 
As the guilty action can never be recalled, 
or any in ſucceſſion be above the require- 
ments of equity, ſo alſo our aptitude to 
decline from a right rule muſt be increaſed 
by every declenſion, and as nothing can be 


contributed as a compenſation for the paſt, 
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or a proviſion for the future; while conſciouſ- 
neſs remains, the attachment of guilt is firm 
and complceat. 

That we ſhould be under the neceſſity of 
making any remark upon the ſuperiority of 
the morality of the bible over every ſyſtem 
which has appeared in the world, is diſgrace- 
ful to the philoſophy againſt which we con- 
tend, for nothing but the perverſencſs of 
malevolence could have attempted to obſcure 
the clear and daziling luſtre with which it 
{ſhines with a diffuſive beam over the thank- 
leſs children of the duſt. Nothing but the 
intolerable pride of ſuch a being as man, 
could have deſcribed that ſyſtem as impotent, 
which penetrates through the dark paſſions 
of the ſoul, exciting the animating glow of 


vigorous and expanſive benevolence, which 


extends the ardor of its love and the activity 
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of its charity towards the bittereſt enemies, 
and which inſpired by the moſt perfect of 
humilities, returns the ſtorm of direful curſes 
with the ſhowers of heavenly bleſſings. 

But it ſeems the national partialities of the 
Jews are offenſive to theſe tender diſciples of 
elevated nature, and the moral conduct of 
ſome of their great characters is highly repug- 
nant to the purity of their feelings—their 
very prayers cannot pleaſe. The national 
prejudices of the Jews were certainly great, 
and had prevailing influence upon their con- 
duct ; we truſt our theory has in ſome degree 


ſhown the ſources from whence it aroſe, and 


we conceive it does nor merit the ſeverity of 
remark with which it has been treated, ſince 
all the boaſted philoſophy of nature never 
improved on their practice; and from a review 
of the hiſtory of the world through a long 
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ſeries of ages, we are authoriſed to affirm, 
that if cenſurable, it 1s not their crime ex- 
cluſively, all nations have acted upon the 
principle ; and from the power of aſſociation, 
the good reſulting in many inſtances from 
national prejudice, will teach us to expect it 
ſhould be prevalent, until the human mind 
be impreſſed with nobler feelings than can 
ariſe from natural ſources; at the preſent 
inſtant, we are doubtleſs benefited in conſe- 
quence of its energies; and among all the 
ſages of antiquity, the love of our country 
was eſteemed one of the higheſt and ſublimeſt 
virtues, and the man actuated thereby was 
entitled by the univerſal ſuffrage of his fellow- 
citizens to the deſerved name of patriot. 

In the moral conduct of ſome of their 
firft characters, we have cauſe to bewail the 


degeneracy of man, and to hide ourſelves 
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ſrom the ſhameful diſgrace of our common 
nature. But the ſcriptures profets to give s 
faithful narration of the hiſtory of human- 
kind, and to repreſent its energies operating 
on ſurrounding circumſtances; and it muſt 
be confeſſed they repreſent man as a prey 
to the ſeductive influence of his paſ- 
ſions when the ſear of God is not the feel- 
ing preſent in greateſt force to the mind : 
but this is no impeachment of the morality 
of the bible; on our theory, and as we con- 
ceive from the book itſelf, this muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be the unhappy fact. 

The exultation therefore, expreſſed in re- 
preſenting them vicious in ſentiment and 
profligate in practice, is a ſtigma due to the 
ſpecies, and contrition better becomes us 
than reproach.—lIt is to the credit of the 
narrative, that it exhibits the whole of every 
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character delincated ; the facts are given in 
all their circumſtances, and often in their 
more remote inducements, with all the ſim- 
plicity of truth. Could hiftorians now as 
fully know motives, and were they equally 
faithful to facts, we are apprehenſive that to 
circumſtances alone we muſt refer for ſupe- 
rior morality, 

Their prayers have been repreſented as 
vindictive, and that victory or vengeance 
dictated all their addrefles to the Deity. We 
heſitate not to pronounce this an unfounded 
calumny, and the appearances on which it 1s 
founded, arifing from ignorance of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote ; we have high 
authority for affirming, that the petitionary 
word let, ſhould conſtantly be rendered the 
predictive /ball, and that the ſentences where 
it occurs, are always a prophecy, or declara- 


tion of principle operating by cauſe and effect. 
K 
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We cannot therefore refrain in turn to 
exult in the ſuperior morality of the bible: 
how low, how grovelling, how contracted 
and feeble, is every other ſentiment, com- 
pared with the divine philanthropy of the 
ſcriptures! ſoaring above our country or 
our kind, it comprehends univerſal being in 
all its gradations ; propagates univerſal good 
will, and apportions its benevolence to the 
ſum of being it repreſents. 'The crawling 
worm, the creeping inſect, the winged or- 
ders and animal tribes, to their climax man, 
ranging through the ſpecies, all partake of 
this benignity ; embracing angelic nature, it 
aſcends in the intellectual world, through 
thoſe © thrones, dominions, powers,” until 
paſling finite, it be wholly abſorbed in the 
infinite ſource of all being. 

This expanſive feeling of univerſal love, 
is excluſively, the honor and felicity of that 
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ſyſtem which has brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the goſpel ; and till 
the ſublime and lovely character of the 
Redeemer was unfolded, pure, diſintereſted 
virtue, was unknown upon earth ; to return 
love for hate, and bleſſing for curſing, is n 
participation of celeſtial benignity : philan- 
thropy ſo luminous, is too vivid for the dim 
and clouded viſion of unaſſiſted nature—the 
ſtrong and ſteady eye of efficacious faith alone 
has powers to view its ſplendgor—{entiment ſo 
comprehenſive, 1s too vigorous for the languid 
embrace of feeble forms, and the affected 
courteſies of the unfeeling world: the ex- 
panſive gratitude of divine love diffuſed 
through the ſoul, can alone inſpire the 
energetic, the dignified, and all- compre- 
hending feeling. 

The ſwelling ſhowers of mercy deſcend- 
ing in a Redeemer's facrifice, is the only 


efficient principle that can raiſe in the human 
heart that ſtrong current of love which ſweeps 
before it the vengeful ebbings of malignant 
paſſions. All powerful and efficacious, the 
lucid diſpenſation of redemption announces 
the peace of heaven—joy thrills through the 
celeſtial orders at the opening portals of 
divine compaſſion, while they aſcribe glory 
to God in the higheſt, their rapturous ac- 
cents dwell on the pleaſing proclamation of 
peace on earth, and good will to men. And 
proportioned to the influence of the religion 
ol inſpiration in the world, will its bappineſs 
extend; the turbulent and ſelfiſh feelings of 
the heart muſt ſubſide. And to love others 
as ourſelves, will be the high object of uni- 
verſal emulation ; when under the mighty 


influence of the divine ſpirit, all the King- 


doms of the earth, ſhall become the  inggoms 
of God and of his Chriſt. y 4 1 74 
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